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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Fortieth Annual Conference, Peoria, October 28-30, 1936 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association was offi- 
cially opened by Sue Osmotherly, 
president, at 2:00 P. M. Wednesday, 
October 28, in the Ball Room of the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria. 

After a cordial greeting from the 
President to the Association the speak- 
ers in the panel discussion, “Library 
Planning in the United States”, were 
introduced. Leon Carnovsky intro- 
duced the panel with very pertinent re- 
marks on the subject as a whole, and 
then discussed with Carl Milam and 
William Haygood the following specific 
problems: 

1. Library cooperation in the in- 
terest of research and higher 
education. 

State certification of librarians. 
Better integration of school and 
public libraries for service. 
State aid. 

Strong state agency. 

Federal participation, involving 
Federal agency and Federal aid. 

The next part of the program was 
turned over to Arnold Trotier, chair- 
man of the Planning Board, who sum- 
marized the work which the Committee 
had done during the past year in his 
report. Mr. Trotier then asked each of 
the chairmen of the sub-committees to 
present his own report and recommen- 
dations. The report of each commit- 
tee with the exception of the one on 
Library Personnel was accepted as 
read. 

The motion was carried to strike out 
the phrase “in this state” in Section 6 
under Renewals of first grade certifi- 
cates in the Proposed Certification Bill. 
It was also agreed to change the word 
“responsible” to “professional” in Sec- 
tion 3. With these amendments the 
report of the Committee on Library 
Personnel was accepted. 

Phineas L. Windsor, chairman of 
the Committee on University, College 
and Research Libraries, said that the 


Pom gp 


Committee is making no recommenda- 
tion at this time, but is looking for- 
ward to a series of informal conferences 
between college librarians and members 
of faculties to consider plans for co- 
operation between college libraries. 

Mr. Trotier closed his portion of the 
program by presenting in the form of 
a motion the following recommenda- 
tion: 

Because of the nature of the work 
which the Library Planning Board is 
expected to do, it is obviously unsatis- 
factory to appoint a new Board each 
year. Consequently, in order to avoid 
wasted effort and to give continuity to 
the program of the Board, I propose 
that in the succeeding Board one-third 
of its members be appointed to serve 
one-year terms; one-third to serve two- 
year terms; one-third to serve three- 
year terms; and that thereafter in suc- 
ceeding years new members be ap- 
pointed to serve three-year terms. His 
motion carried. 

Hallie Warner reported upon the 
“WPA Libraries in Illinois”. 

R. E. Dooley was called upon to 
present the A. L. A. Retirement Plan. 
He urged that all members avail them- 
selves of the low rates which will end 
in 1937. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was given first reading by the 
chairman, Mary Booth. It was then 
posted on the bulletin board to be voted 
on at the last general session. 

The President appointed the follow- 
ing committees : 


AUDITING 


Elizabeth Curry, Chairman 
H. A. Wensley 
RESOLUTIONS 
Winifred Ver Nooy, Chairman 
Phineas L. Windsor 
The session was concluded by Earl 
Browning of Peoria, who announced 


the session schedule and who men- 
tioned the exhibits at the conference. 
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Report of Exhibits 


The list of exhibitors was as follows: 

American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Americana Corporation, Chicago. 

Appleton-Century Company, New York 
City. 

Book Shop Bindery, Chicago. 

F. E. Compton Company, Chicago. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Follett Book Company, Chicago. 

Gaylord Brothers Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. 

Grimm Book Bindery, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Hertzberg Bindery, Inc., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Illinois State Library, Extension Divi- 
sion, Springfield. 

Junior Literary Guild, New York City. 


Library Bureau, 
Inc., Chicago. 

McClurg & Company, Chicago. 

Macmillan Company, Chicago. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria. 

Monastery Hill Bindery, Ernst Hertz- 
berg & Sons, Chicago. 

Nature Notes, Peoria. 

N ——— Book Bindery, Jackson- 
ville. 

W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago. 

C. V. Ritter, Chicago. 

Stappenbeck & Craig, Inc., Blooming- 
ton. 

Ward Bindery, Jacksonville. 

Western News Company, Chicago. 

Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago. 

wr Wilson Company, New York 

ity. 


Remington Rand, 


Earl Browning, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Planning Board 


Before the organization of the 
present Board was completed, the 
chairman of the Publicity Committee 
sent out to members of the Association 
a questionnaire relating to some of the 
immediate problems of library service 
in the State of Illinois. 


The purpose of this questionnaire 
was to obtain for the information of 
the Planning Board the views of the 
individual members of the Association 
with respect to the particular problems 
of improving and extending library 
service in our State. A summary re- 
port of the results of the questionnaire 
furnished a basis for discussion at the 
first meeting of the Board, which was 
held in March. With some additions, 
the summary report appeared in the 
April issue of Illinois Libraries. 


The first meeting of the Board re- 
sulted in a division of its work among 
the following five sub-committees : 

Library Support and Extension of 


Library Service — Leon Carnovsky, 
chairman. 


School Libraries and the Coordina- 
tion of School and Public Library 
Service—Eleanor Libbey, chairman. 

University, College and Jtesearch 
Libraries—Phineas L. Windsor, chair- 
man. 


State Institutional Libraries—Anne 
M. Boyd, chairman. 

Library Personnel—Alice Williams, 
chairman. 


With the approval of the Board, its 
chairman went outside of its own 
membership in organizing these com- 
mittees if by doing so the Board could 
secure the help and advice of people 
particularly qualified to promote its 
work. To these individuals the Board 
owes a special debt of gratitude. 

Progress of the work of the sub-com- 
mittees was reported upon by their 
chairmen at the second meeting of the 
Board, which was held during the last 
week of June. 

At the third meeting, held October 
16, the chairmen of sub-committees 
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made their final reports which included 
specific proposals for improving and 
extending library service. With some 
modifications, the Planning Board 
adopted these proposals and submits 
them to the members of the Illinois 
Library Association for their consid- 
eration. 
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The reports of the sub-committees, 
which include the various recommen- 
dations, constitute a part of the report 
of the Planning Board to the Associa- 
tion. They will be presented by the 
respective chairmen. 

Arnold H. Trotier, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Sub-committee on Library Support and Extension 


The major problems confronting 
public library development in Illinois 
are basically two: the strengthening 
and improvement of existing facilities, 
and the extension of service to rural 
and suburban areas where local service 
does not exist. These problems are by 
no means peculiar to Illinois, but are 
present in a more or less aggravated 
form in practically every state in the 
nation. 

The planning committee has de- 
voted attention to both problems. 
While we do not feel that solutions 
can be easily indicated, we do hope that 
certain recommendations, based upon 
current practices in other places and 
upon theoretical considerations, will 
contribute to the furtherance of library 
progress in this state. 


The citizens of Illinois are con- 
fronted with a tremendous range in the 
library service available to them. The 
counties of the state extend in their 
library provision from Cook County at 
the top, with perhaps only three 
per cent of its population having no 
local library service available, to eight 
counties which are altogether lacking 
in local service. But such is the dis- 
parity in population distribution 
among the counties that there are actu- 
ally more people in Cook County with- 
out library service than in all the ten 
non-serviced counties combined. Cook 
County contains almost 119,000 un- 
served, in contrast with 96,309 un- 
served in the eight counties without a 
single public library. Furthermore, 
many of the local libraries in Cook 
County are so weakly financed, so 


poorly stocked, and so feebly staffed 
(the three factors are inter-related) as 
hardly to deserve the appellation 
“library”. We look with disfavor upon 
the policy of communities without 
libraries attempting to provide a non- 
realistic service on a shoestring basis. 
This is said to emphasize our convic- 
tion that the solution for non-serviced 
communities does not lie in the direc- 
tion of rapidly establishing local 
libraries. Parenthetically it may be 
stated that the current experiment of 
establishing local libraries in Cook 
County is regarded with a good deal of 
anxiety. Already evidences are not 
lacking that the more successful among 
them will serve as vested interests with 
a limited and paltry conception of 
library service, and the less successful 
may fold up entirely when federal sup- 
port is withdrawn. 


We believe that in such communities 
as those in Cook County, which lack 
libraries but which are contiguous to 
areas containing facilities and person- 
nel to make possible a high quality of 
service, the solution must lie in some 
form of contract agreement, so that the 
unserved community may have the ad- 
vantage of a superior personnel and 
book-stock to draw upon, and at the 
same time that it may provide, at 
least in part, the financial support to 
make the arrangement possible. (State 
financial aid will be later discussed.) 
Typical contracts may be consulted on 
application to the State Library Ex- 
tension Division. Essentially, the 
emphasis should be upon high-grade 
library service —not upon the public 
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library as an independent physical 
institution. 

In certain sections of the state, 
notably in the suburban areas of Chi- 
cago and near the western boundary, 
there now exist a number of strong 
libraries, professionally administered 
and adequately financed to permit 
offering a high quality of service. 
Because of satisfactory local support 
these libraries have developed inde- 
pendently of each other, and have built 
up strong and useful book collections. 
In the communities served by these in- 
stitutions there probably does not exist 
a serious problem of furnishing ade- 
quate service; this is especially true in 
the Chicago area where highly special- 
ized or unique demands may be satis- 
fied by recourse to the great libraries 
of the central city. Nevertheless there 
remain certain possibilities of coopera- 
tion between neighboring libraries 
which are good in themselves but which 
vary in their resources. Obviously a 
library of 10,000 volumes, regardless of 
quality, reaches its service limitations 
much sooner than does one with two or 
three times that number. The follow- 
ing suggestion is therefore offered to 
equalize to some extent the service 
potentialities of neighboring libraries 
of the type mentioned. 


We urge that such institutions un- 
dertake to make their collections much 
more easily accessible to each other— 
that, in other words, they elaborate the 
principle of the inter-library loan. 
Each of them contains a great many 
titles worthy in themselves but perhaps 
of limited appeal locally, and the use- 
fulness of such titles might well be in- 
creased if the respective libraries agree 
to make them available over a larger 
area than their own supporting unit. 


If this suggestion be accepted in 
principle, the question arises how to 
make known the holdings of one 
library to other libraries. As a first 
step, we suggest that the “Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries” and its 
“Supplement” be checked in each 
library, the symbols representing own- 
ership being subsequently transferred 
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to copies of the “Catalog” held by 
every other library in the cooperating 
group. Thus, for example, if the 
North Shore libraries undertook such 
a venture, the librarian of any one of 
them could tell immediately which 
others in the area held any specific 
title which might be called for, or de- 
sired for consultation. Furthermore, 
owing to the classed arrangement of 
the titles, any librarian could imme- 
diately discover where in the area the 
best literature on any given topic was 
located. The same principle might 
well be applied to a selected list of 
reference tools. 


The entire project is frankly experi- 
mental; it may well be that there is 
insufficient demand for materials not 
available locally to warrant its under- 
taking. On the other hand, the local 
library may as a result of this service 
become the focus of the intellectual life 
of the community. It may mean that 
the more serious readers will come to 
regard their library not merely as the 
source of contemporary popular litera- 
ture whose resources are limited to the 
books on its shelves, but as the first 
line of assistance in securing literature 
of whatever nature. Parenthetically it 
may be noted that cooperation of this 
sort is by no means new; it constitutes 
an important element in extended 
library service in such states as Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, and in Den- 
mark it is the basis on which the pub- 
lic library service of the nation is 
posited. 


We come now to a consideration of 
the unserved and poorly served regions 
which in themselves are too remote 
from satisfactory existing libraries to 
take advantage of the contract type of 
service earlier recommended. For such 
areas we can do no better than re- 
emphasize the regional concept en- 
dorsed by this association two years ago 
and made the basis of H. B. 402, sub- 
mitted to the state legislature in 1935. 
We believe the most feasible methods 
for serving such sections of the state 
are, first, a combination of existing 
libraries with an unserved area to form 
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a new library unit; and second, the 
organization of a library by a combina- 
tion of unserved areas. There is, of 
course, nothing particularly novel 
about this proposal, and practice in 
California furnishes a _ thoroughly 
satisfactory precedent. Certain coun- 
ties in the state are satisfactorily 
adapted to a county library organiza- 
tion, but the concept of extension 
should by no means be so limited. The 
regional plan drawn up in 1934 may 
well serve as the basis for such a con- 
cept, the details to be worked out by 
the State Library Extension Division. 
This is the logical agency, since it has 
more readily available than any other 
the data pertaining to current library 
resources and needs throughout the 
state. 

It is evident that for many of the 
proposals above suggested, financial aid 
from an external source is indispens- 
able, and the state as such a source is 
both logical and inevitable. We are 
unable to prescribe what the actual 
amount should be or specifically how 
the distribution should take place; 
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however, we feel that in no case should 
the amount requested be less than 
$500,000 for two years. The bill to be 
presented to the legislature should be 
drawn to provide that half the appro- 
priation be distributed to existing 
libraries on the basis of population; 
and that half be used to permit supple- 
mentary financing, where necessary, to 
libraries which enter into contract 
agreements with areas at present un- 
served, and to bring about county and 
regional libraries as outlined in the 
above recommendations. Furthermore 
we feel that the State Library Exten- 
sion Division should be strengthened 
and given authority to make disburse- 
ments under this bill. No pat formula 
can operate as more than a temporary 
expedient in a _ state where library 
facilities available to its citizens vary 
so widely as they do in Illinois, and we 
believe the way to progress lies through 
entrusting the state directive agency 
with sufficient authority and respon- 
sibility to supervise the program. 
Leon Carnovsky, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Sub-committee on School Libraries and the Coordination 
of School and Public Library Service 


When the Committee on School 
Libraries and the Coordination of 
School and Public Library Service 
started work, it was agreed by all that 
the first thing to be done was to find 
out the present situation in school 
library service in Illinois. To do this, 
the Committee first investigated the 
reports made to the office of the High 
School Visitor and the North Central 
Association. In this state the work for 
those two offices is centered in one 
place. The report for the High School 
Visitor’s office and that for the North 
Central Association each included a 
small number of items concerning 
school libraries. One member of the 
Committee superintended the work of 
an N. Y. A. student who summarized 
the information obtained from the two 
reports. 


This tabulation disclosed some very 
interesting things about the school 
libraries in Illinois, such as the fact 
that for 35 per cent of all the schools 
no public library service was available, 
and that of 31 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 500, 20 had the libraries in 
charge of a teacher with no library 
training. As to library expenditures 
per pupil, the average was found to be 
87 cents, with the schools under an 
enrollment of 100 spending $1.42 per 
pupil, and those over 1,000 spending 
an average of 33 cents per pupil. In 
58 per cent of the schools, the library 
books were located in a planned library, 
28 per cent were in study halls and the 
remaining 14 per cent were located in 
classrooms and study halls. 

But there was not enough informa- 
tion gained by this to give a complete 
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picture of the situation. The High 
School Visitor’s office was very helpful 
during this part of the work, and, 
realizing the difficulty, suggested that 
we submit some questions on the 
library to be included in the question- 
naire for the annual report sent in by 
the schools this fall. This was done, 
and, for this year, a set of very de- 
tailed questions on the library was in- 
cluded as a separate sheet which can be 
taken out of the report for the school 
as a whole and be filled out by the one 
in charge of the library. The Commit- 
tee endeavored to so frame the new 
items concerning the library that types 
of information needed for background 
for committee work would be ob- 
tained. This form includes questions 
concerning the training of the libra- 
rian, the library quarters, the book col- 
lection, the organization, the admit- 
tance of pupils to the library, library 
instruction, library service, and finance. 
The section on library service asks for 
a description of cooperation between 
the school and public libraries in the 
community. The section on finance 
compares the salary of the librarian 
with that of the men and women teach- 
ers in the system. 

These reports have already been sent 
out and are to be returned about the 
first of November. A plan has been 
tentatively made for summarizing the 
information gained. 

This took care of the secondary 
schools. It was necessary to find in- 
formation concerning the elementary 
schools. For this purpose the Commit- 
tee applied to the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and it 
has been arranged that a questionnaire 
will be circulated by that office among 
the county superintendents. 

It is hoped that in the information 
supplied through these channels, there 
will be a fairly complete picture of the 
school library service from which the 
Committee can determine what the 
next steps should be in gaining coordi- 
nation between school and _ public 
libraries. 

The Committee felt the need of a 
school library supervisor in the state. 
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In consideration of this position, it was 
found that of the ten states having 
state school library supervisors, all but 
one of them are in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In Illinois, as in 
the nine states indicated above, it 
seems desirable that such a_ school 
library supervisor be a part of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
since by law that office is concerned 
with advisory and supervisory powers 
in schools of the state. 

Because the schools are not repre- 
sented on the Committee on Library 
Personnel which is studying the prob- 
lem of certification and because this 
problem directly concerns the Office of 
Public Instruction, this Committee was 
asked to submit some recommendations 
on this subject. 

The first compilation of data from 
the offices of the High School Visitor 
and the North Central Association 
showed that certification of school 
librarians in Illinois is very much 
needed. From the experience of other 
states it is evident that a good certi- 
fication plan brings with it an improve- 
ment of school library service. It 
seems desirable that every effort should 
be made to introduce certification for 
school librarians in Illinois. 

According to the summary, “Certi- 
fication of Librarians” made by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association, 
the District of Columbia and seventeen 
states require certification for school 
librarians. In all but one of these, the 
certifying agent is the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In that one state, 
it is the State Library Commission. In 
Illinois, as in the large majority of 
states indicated above, it seems desir- 
able to have certification for school 
librarians through the State Office of 
Public Instruction because the require- 
ments for school librarians and teacher- 
librarians are determined by local, 
county, and state school departments 
rather than by the public library 
boards. When a plan of certification of 
public librarians is adopted, it would 
undoubtedly be possible for those 
school librarians, who wished, to be 
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certified under that plan as well, thus 
making more easily possible a change 
to a different type of library work. 


According to the school law of Illi- 
nois, a teacher, to receive a certificate 
to teach in the high schools of this 
state, must meet the requirement of 
graduation from a recognized higher 
institution of learning or an equivalent 
preparation, or the completion of two 
years of college work and the passing 
of certain examinations. 


In general, it is a requirement of the 
State Superintendent and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois that the teacher in a 
special field, such as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, etc., should 
have at least sixteen hours of college 
work in that field. 


In elementary schools, certification 
for teachers includes the requirement 
of the completion of 60 semester hours 
of work in a recognized higher institu- 
tion of learning, and in general it is 
true that this 60 hours must include 
certain subjects. 


It would be necessary that school 
librarians meet the above requirements 
in a certification plan for them. 


The Committee is working in a new 
field and a very large one, and, because 
of summer vacation, the time for work- 
ing with the schools has been short. 
Consequently progress has been slow. 
The Committee has accomplished only 
the laying of the foundation. How- 
ever, it is convinced of the importance 
of the subject and makes the following 
recommendations : 
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Recommendations 


1. That the work of the Committee 
be continued. 


2. That every effort be made to ob- 
tain the appointment of an adequately 
trained and experienced state school li- 
brary supervisor in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


3. That cooperation be given in as- 
sembling the data about school libra- 
ries gathered by the office of the High 
School Visitor this fall. 


4. That in the light of the informa- 
tion from the summaries, further in- 
vestigation and recommendations con- 
cerning school and public library 
cooperation, formal and informal, be 
made. 


5. That the Committee and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction work 
together to bring about a better un- 
derstanding on the part of local super- 
intendents and local librarians of the 
fullest possibilities of school and pub- 
lic library cooperation for library 
service. 


6. That work be continued with the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
preparing the form to be sent to county 
superintendents of schools to gather 
information concerning library service 
in elementary schools under school, 
public library, or combined administra- 
tion. 

7. That the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation support the High School Li- 
brary Section of the High School Con- 
ference in securing the adoption of a 
plan for the certification of high school 
librarians. 

8. That a definite plan for certifica- 
tion of elementary school librarians be 
presented to the Department of Public 
Instruction for consideration and adop- 
tion in its regulations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor Libbey, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Sub-committee on Institution Libraries 


As an introduction to this report the 
following quotation seems pertinent. It 
is taken from a paper called “Library 
Service for State Wards, or the For- 
gotten Million,” by Perrie Jones, 
supervisor of Institution Libraries in 
Minnesota. She says, 

“We have been working for many 
years to adapt our civilization to the 
man on the street, to give him a ful- 
ler, more satisfactory life, perhaps un- 
consciously assuming that this was the 
ultimate goal of our endeavors. I am 
here today to remind you that perhaps 
there is no ultimate goal, but in any 
case providing for the man on the 
street and all his brothers and sisters 
is not the end. In fact it leads us 
directly to the man or woman, boy or 
girl, who is not allowed on the street, 
who has been ‘put away,’ who has in 
some cases lost citizenship and legal 
rights temporarily, truly the ‘forgotten 
man,’ falling between the two stools 
of urban and rural library service 
which librarians chart so well. They 
are lost, and there are approximately 
one million of them.’” 

The state of Illinois has on an aver- 
age some 49,000 wards who are cared 
for in 27 institutions. 

In planning better library service 
for Illinois what consideration is to be 
given these 49,000 unfortunates by the 
Illinois Library Association? They 
have truly been forgotten by us in our 
planning of the past, yet a large part 
of them were once members of com- 
munities served by our public libraries ; 
they were at least potential borrowers 
of these libraries before they were “put 
away,” and most of them should be 
users of our public and school libraries 
when they are returned to society. If 
for no other reason than this, we 
should be interested in them. 

Should not the period of their care 
and confinement be utilized to make 
them “library conscious,” to instill in 
them the reading habit and to expose 
them to all the other good things which 
we claim to be the benefits of library 
service? Surely the arguments we 
advance for providing library service to 


1 Library Service for State Wards, or the Forgotten Million by Perrie Jones. 
A. L. A. Conference, Richmond, Va., 1936, 

37-9, Aug., 1936. 

The 15th-18th Annual Reports, 1935, p. 348. 


presented at the x 
proceedings. A. L. A. Bulletin v. 30, p. 8 
2 Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 


other communities in the State are just 
as valid for these restricted communi- 
ties of dependent, defective, or delin- 
quent men, women, and children. 

The therapeutic value of books and 
their importance as a constructive in- 
fluence in the lives of the mentally and 
socially defective are now so generally 
recognized as to require no discussion 
here. Furthermore, the numerous 
statements made by inmates of institu- 
tions fortunate enough to have access 
to books and magazines bear testimony 
to the salutary effects of the institu- 
tion library. Men and women “within 
walls” have found in books, as do those 
outside, a source of comfort and restor- 
ation and hope, as well as escape; they 
have also found in books practical 
help, such for instance, as how to earn 
a livelihood when returned to society. 

Your committee believes that ade- 
quate library service is needed and 
should be provided in all the state in- 
stitutions under the Public Welfare 
Department, but particularly in the 
penal institutions, where more than 
any other place advantage should be 
taken of every constructive influence 
which may help to “prevent the 
deterioration of the individual or help 
to develop new capacities and attitudes 
favorable to normal social participa- 
tion.” The director of the [Illinois 
Public Welfare Department has said, 
“The rehabilitation of these men and 
women is society’s best hope of re- 
stricting evil influences and returns to 
state institutions.”? We believe that a 
library of wisely chosen books admin- 
istered by one who understands how to 
make it serve its purpose in the insti- 
tution may be a potent factor in such 
rehabilitation. 

Obviously, before recommendations 
could be made the Committee needed 
to know something of present library 
conditions in the 27 institutions. With 
the consent and cooperation of Director 
A. L. Bowen of the State Department 


A paper 
and printed in the conference 
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of Public Welfare information was ob- 
tained from a questionnaire sent to 
each institution. The information is 
probably as complete and dependable 
as could be obtained by the question- 
naire method, but its limitations are 
so serious as to indicate a decided need 
for a more thorough and reliable sur- 
vey. 


Summary of Library Conditions 


Replies to the questionnaires reveal 
that all but three* of the state institu- 
tions, with a population more or less 
permanent (25 institutions), have a 
library of some sort, although at least 
six or seven* of these can hardly qualify 
as a bona fide library, their books being 
so meagre in quantity or so unsuitable 
in quality as to be practically useless to 
the inmates. At two of the three in- 
stitutions without libraries at present 
(both hospitals for the insane) maga- 
zines of interest are subscribed for, 
and certain groups, such as ex-service 
men are well supplied with reading 
material by outside organizations. One 
of these institutions (Manteno State 
Hospital) is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a library soon. In the 
third institution without a library, the 
Penal Farm at Vandalia, the men are 
under short sentence, less than a year, 
and there may not be the need for 
reading matter as in a penal institu- 
tion of different type. To librarians, 
however, this institution appears to 
offer an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce men to books and library service ; 
to start them, by adult education 
methods, on pathways which they may 
continue to follow when released, if 
aided by the public library in the com- 
munities to which they return. 

The circulation statistics if at all 
correct show that a considerable use is 
made of the library books, despite their 
small number in relation to the institu- 
tion population and despite their un- 
suitableness and worn-out condition. 
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The replies indicate that magazines 
and papers are fairly well supplied in 
most of the institutions, and doubtless 
to an extent make up for the lack of 
books. 


The most gloomy and disheartening 
aspect of the library situation is the 
apparent neglect of libraries once they 
are established; the small number of 
books that have been added in recent 
years, and the meagreness or entire 
lack of funds for purchase of books. 
Only one library in the entire group 
has been given support at all adequate 
and this, The Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind at the Jacksonville 
School for the Blind, serves a unique 
purpose and place in the state —it is 
more than an institution library and 
therefore should not be compared with 
the others. 


The funds for books in the majority 
of institutions probably come from the 
commissary fund (earnings from the 
institution store). Part of this fund 
is used for recreation of other sorts 
and it is often called the Recreation 
fund for that reason. It has many de- 
mands made upon it, and the amount 
varies from month to month, therefore 
it is an irregular source of library sup- 
port and at best is inadequate in 
amount in most institutions. 


Gifts of new or discarded books are 
received by practically all the institu- 
tions. These come from inmates, from 
such organizations as The American 
Legion Auxiliary, and from public 
libraries. For many years the Chicago 
Public Library and the Library Exten- 
sion Division have sent their discarded 
books to several institutions, as do also 
a few other libraries. No mention is 
made of any other service being given 
to inmates of state institutions by local 
public libraries except that one on pay- 
ment of $2.00 per year, gives a card 
with borrowing privileges to the in- 
mates of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home. 


®No reply received from the Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind. Its 91 inmates 
probably make use of the Free Circulating Library for the Blind at the School for the 


Blind in Jacksonville. 


4These are the hospitals for the insane at Kankakee, Peoria, Alton, East Moline; the 
institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptics at Dixon and Lincoln; the Home for 


Widows of Soldiers and Sailors. 
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Some of us are of the opinion that 
gifts of discarded books may in the 
long run be a deterrent to library 
service in institutions, since they may 
cause those in charge to believe that 
the reading needs of their inmates are 
being properly provided for and con- 
sequently they accept no further re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Be that as 
it may, discarded books are never at- 
tractive. They are soiled, worn-out, 
and disreputable looking or they would 
not be given away. Often, too, they 
have missing pages and this adds to the 
bad psychological effect they must have 
on inmates of institutions. They are 
frequently unsuitable in content, as are 
also new books. One institution re- 
ports that practically all of its books 
are unsuited to the patients in the 
hospital, all but thirteen having been 
gifts. Even more deplorable is the sit- 
uation at a School for the Feeble- 
minded where with 60 per cent of its 
more than 3,600 inmates illiterate, 
there is a collection—a gift—of 2,000 
literary classics in good condition but 
perfectly useless so far as the inmates 
are concerned. Of the 600 other books 
in the library 500 are useless. Yet 
what might not be done here with a 
collection of attractive picture books 
and simple easy reading books! How 
much pleasure could thus be given 
these unfortunate boys and girls! Cer- 
tainly the teachers in such a school are 
entitled to the right sort of instruc- 
tional material. 


Were the books in these institution 
libraries sufficient in number and suit- 
able in character it is still doubtful if, 
in many of them, adequate library 
service would be possible. The persons 
in charge have neither the necessary 
time nor preparation to make the 
library function as it should. In only 
five institutions are there persons in 
charge giving full time to the library.° 
Only one of these is a library school 
graduate, although two others un- 
doubtedly have the equivalent of such 
training. These three trained persons 
are in state schools. One other part 





6 Not including inmate librarians. 
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time librarian with two years of col- 
lege has had a short course in library 
work. In four other cases the person 
in charge has had from one-half to a 
year of library experience before the 
present position. 

Since the safe-keeping of most of 
these 49,000 state wards is of first im- 
portance to the institutions, there must 
of necessity be restrictions on the use 
of the library by the inmates. This 
means that the person in charge of the 
library must know not only what books 
and reading materials are suitable and 
needed for the special group in the in- 
stitution, but also how to get this ma- 
terial into the hands of the inmates 
who cannot go to the library,—how to 
get them to make use of it for their 
benefit and pleasure. This implies an 
understanding of the inmates’ defects, 
peculiarities and difficulties with re- 
spect to reading material. It also 
necessitates an understanding of the 
institutions’ educational and _ recrea- 
tional policy and program. And all 
this requires special training which 
now appears to be lacking by those in 
charge of the institution libraries ex- 
cept in the few cases noted. 

In the findings of this questionnaire 
survey two fundamental needs stand 
out: more funds for books regularly 
provided, and supervision by persons 
better prepared for such work. It is 
only fair to add that the Director of 
the Public Welfare Department and 
many of the managing officers and li- 
brarians realize these needs. What 
help can the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion give in supplying them? 


Recommendations 


1. Trained library supervision.—All 
the institutions shall have the benefit 
of trained library supervision. This 
is an urgent need. Probably the most 
economical method in Illinois of pro- 
viding this supervision would be a 
special institution librarian (in the De- 
partment of Public Welfare or in the 
State Library Extension Division) to 
supervise and give assistance to all 
welfare institutions now without such 
trained library service. Your commit- 
tee believes it unwise to recommend 
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legislation to provide such trained li- 
brary supervision until further study 
has been made. We ask, however, to 
be authorized. 


1) to recommend to the Director 
of the Department of Public Welfare 
the appointment of a special insiitu- 
tion librarian in his Department if 
that is now within his power. 

2) to express to him the desire and 
willingness of this Association to co- 
operate with his Department in im- 
proving library service in the welfare 
institutions. 


2. Book funds.—There is also urg- 
ent need in all the state welfare institu- 
tions for more funds with which to 
purchase books. Your committee rec- 
ommends that the Illinois Library As- 
sociation go on record as ready to sup- 
port legislation, sponsored either by 
this Association or the Public Welfare 
Department, or other agency, which 
seeks of the next Legislature an ade- 
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quate appropriation for the purchase of 
library books for the state welfare in- 
stitutions. 

3. Responsibility of individual pub- 
lic libraries—Finally we recommend 
that librarians in Illinois, particularly 
of public libraries, be mindful of their 
responsibility to these 49,000 wards of 
the state, at least to those from their 
own communities, and to extend to 
them whenever possible library service, 
both during the period of their confine- 
ment in a state institution and when 
they are on parole or are returned to 
society. This service should include 
not only the loan of books but also such 
service as is implied in the terms adult 
education and reading guidance (i. e., 
the preparation of reading courses, lists 
of vocational aids, the sources of 
printed materials on special interests, 


etc.) 
Anne M. Boyd, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Sub-committee on Library Personnel 


Your Personnel Committee in con- 
sidering the needs of librarians and 
libraries in Illinois discussed many 
items, such as hours of work, vacations 
and holidays, time granted for study, 
salaries and qualifications. We all 
felt that there was much that could be 
done to raise standards in our libraries 
and that the greatest need now is for 
the certification of librarians. The 
schools raised their standards through 
certification—why not the libraries ? 

We knew from the number of li- 
brarians from all over Illinois who 
have applied for certificates under our 
voluntary plan that you are in favor 
of certification as a state law. And so 
your committee studied certification 
plans for librarians that other states 
have adopted and also the voluntary 
plan of our own association. 

We know that there are many fine 
librarians in the state who have not 
received formal training and that li- 
brary work in Illinois has developed 
under their leadership. The I. L. A. 
is grateful for their services and recog- 
nize their good work. 

After careful study the Personnel 
Committee recommends that the I.L.A. 


again present a certification bill to 
the next session of the Legislature and 
we urge that every member of the 
I. L. A. and every librarian of the state 
work as hard for its passage as they 
would’ for the existence of their own 
library. 

We feel that the certification bill in- 
troduced last year was a good one but 
we would recommend some changes so 
that the bill would read as follows: 


A Certification Bill 


For an act to provide for the Cer- 
tification of Librarians in the Free 
Public Libraries of this State sup- 
ported in whole or in part by taxation. 

Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. After the date this Act 
becomes effective it shall be unlawful 
for any person or board to employ for 
salary any person as a librarian in any 
free public library in this State to fill 
any vacancy existing July 1, 193—, or 
any time thereafter in the office or po- 
sition of librarian or as librarian in 
any library where such office is first 
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created after the effective date of this 
Act, unless such person shall have a 
valid certificate as a librarian issued 
by the Department of Registration and 
Education pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act and also “An Act in rela- 
tion to the civil administration of the 
State government, and to repeal cer- 
tain Acts therein,” approved March 7, 
1917, and in force July 1, 1917, as 
amended; provided that nothing in 
this Act shall apply to or affect any 
person in his present position as a li- 
rarian in a free public library or in his 
employment in said library. 


Section 2. The term “free public 
library” shall include all libraries in 
this State supported in whole or in 
part by funds raised by taxation and 
which are open to the public. It shall 
include the Illinois State Library, but 
shall not include the Joint Legislative 
Reference Bureau or any law library. 
This act shall apply only to librarians 
engaged in any library maintained by 
a county, city, or township or village 
having a population in excess of 2,000 
and less than 500,000 inhabitants as 
shown by the last census. 


The term “librarian” shall include 
any person who serves as a librarian or 
library assistant, children’s librarian, 
reference librarian or cataloguer, or 
who is engaged in any other profes- 
sional library work, but shall not in- 
clude those employees performing other 
duties than those termed professional. 


The term “Department” shall mean 
and have reference to the Department 
of Registration and Education of the 
State of Illinois created and existing 
under the provision of “An Act in re- 
lation to the civil administration of the 
State government, and to repeal cer- 
tain Acts therein,” approved March 7, 
1917, and in force July 1, 1917, as 
amended. 


An “approved” high school or col- 
lege shall mean any high school or 
college approved by the Department 
of Public Instruction or on _ the 
accredited list of the University of Illi- 
nois. 


An “approved” library school 
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shall mean any school for the educa- 
tion of librarians approved by the De- 
partment. 

Section 3. Any person employed as 
a librarian or in a responsible profes- 
sional position in a tax supported li- 
brary at the time this Act becomes 
effective shall receive upon application 
in writing, approved by the Board of 
Trustees employing said person, a life 
certificate and no fee shall be payable 
for said certificate. 


Section 4. All persons except those 
referred to in Section 3 who are here- 
after employed as librarians shall 
possess in addition to the specific re- 
quirements for any grade of certificate 
as hereinafter described, the following 
qualifications before being granted a 
certificate as a librarian: 

(a) He shall be at least eighteen 
years old; 

(b) He shall be of good moral 
character ; 

(c) He shall have completed a 
four-year course of study in an ap- 
proved high school or an equivalent 
course of study as determined by an 
examination conducted by the Depart- 
ment. 


Section 5. The Department shall 
have power to issue four grades of li- 
brarians’ certificates and shall conduct 
such examinations as it may deem 
necessary in this connection. The De- 
partment shall have power to adopt all 
reasonable rules and regulations relat- 
ing to the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Permits for temporary appointments 
without certificate may be granted by 
the Department in cases of emergency 
for a period not in excess of one year, 
and shall not be renewable, and no 
person shall be granted such a permit 
a second time until one full year has 
elapsed after the expiration of a pre- 
vious permit. 

Section 6. Librarians’ certificates 
issued by the Department shall be in 
four (4) grades, and applicants for 
each of such grades of certificate shall 
possess the following qualifications, or 
in lieu thereof their equivalents of 
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study and training and evidence of 
professional accomplishment in the 
field of library work as determined by 
an examination conducted by the De- 
partment: 


First Grade. No certificate of the 
First Grade shall be issued to a li- 
brarian unless the applicant shall (1) 
have completed four years of study in 
an approved college and two years of 
study in an approved library school; 
or (2) shall have completed four years’ 
study in an approved college and one 
year of study in an approved library 
school, and in addition shall have been 
successfully employed as a librarian 
for a period of two years; or (3) shall 
be qualified to receive a certificate of 
the Second Grade as hereinafter in 
this Act provided and in addition 
thereto shall have been successfully em- 
ployed as a librarian for a period of 
five years. 


Such First Grade Certificate shall be 
valid for a period of ten years and may 
thereafter be renewed for life if ap- 
plication is made for such extension 
during the last six months of the ten 
year period, provided proof is given 
that the applicant was engaged as a 
librarian for a period of at least five 
years in a library in a responsible po- 
sition. 


Second Grade. No certificate of the 
Second Grade shall be issued to a li- 
brarian unless the applicant (1) shall 
have completed four years’ study in an 
approved college and one year’s study 
in an approved library school; or (2) 
shall have completed four years’ study 
in an approved college and shall have 
been successfully employed as a li- 
brarian for a period of three years; or 
(3) shall be qualified to receive a cer- 
tificate of the Third Grade as herein- 
after in this Act provided and shall 
have been successfully employed as a 
librarian for a period of three years. 


Such Second Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for five years and may be re- 
newed one or more times if application 
is made for such renewal during the 
last six months of the five year period. 
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Third Grade. No certificate of the 
Third Grade shall be issued to a li- 
brarian unless the applicant (1) shall 
have completed four years’ study in an 
approved college and shall have been 
successfully employed as a librarian for 
a period of one year or completed six 
weeks’ study in an approved library 
school; or (2) shall have completed 
three years’ study in an approved col- 
lege, and one years’ study in an ap- 
proved library school; or (3) shall 
have studied for a period of two years 
in an approved college and one year 
in an approved library school, and in 
addition shall have been engaged suc- 
cessfully as a librarian for a period of 
one year; or (4) shall have completed 
one year of study in an approved col- 
lege and six weeks’ study in an ap- 
proved library school, and in addition 
shall have been successfully employed 
as a librarian for a period of three 
years; or (5) shall have completed 
four years of study in an approved 
high school, and shall have completed 
six weeks of study in an approved li- 
brary school, and in addition shall 
have been successfully employed as a 
librarian at least five years. 


Such Third Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for three years and cannot be 
renewed more than twice. Applica- 
tion for such renewal must be made 
during the last six months of the three 
year period. 


Fourth Grade. No librarian shall 
be granted a certificate of the Fourth 
Grade unless the applicant (1) shall 
have completed four years of study in 
an approved high school, and shall 
have compieted six weeks of study in 
an approved library school, or their 
equivalents. 


Such Fourth Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for two years and be subject to 
renewal not more than twice. Ap- 
plication for such renewal must be 
made during the last six months of the 
two year period. 


Section 7. Application for a cer- 
tificate of any grade shall be made to 
the Department in writing on blanks 
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prepared and issued by the Depart- 
ment. Each application shall contain 
proof that the applicant possesses the 
qualifications required of an applicant 
for such grade of certificate, shall be 
verified by the applicant under oath, 
and shall be accompanied by the fee 
required in Section 8. 


Section 8. Applicant for a libra- 
rian’s certificate shall be required to 
pay the following fees: 

(a) For an examination to deter- 
mine his fitness for a certificate of any 
grade, one dollar ($1.00). 

(b) For the issuance of a certifi- 
cate of any grade, one dollar ($1.00). 

(c) For the renewal of a certificate 
of any grade, one dollar ($1.00). 


Section 9. The Department may 
either refuse to issue or may suspend 
or may revoke any certificate or per- 
mit for any of the following causes: 

(a) Conviction of a felony as 
shown by a certified copy of the record 
of the court of conviction ; 

(b) The obtaining of, or an at- 
tempt to obtain, a certificate of reg- 
istration of any grade, or a permit, or 
employment as a librarian by fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation ; 

(c) Gross incompetence of the ap- 
plicant ; 

(d) Failure of the applicant to 
complete successfully any examination 
required by the Department; provided, 
however, the Department shall not re- 
fuse to issue, or suspend, or revoke any 
certificate or permit for any of these 
causes, other than the failure to com- 
plete successfully an examination con- 
ducted by the Department, unless the 
person accused has been given at least 
20 days’ notice in writing of the 
charges against him, and a public 
hearing is held by the Department 
after such notice, at which hearing the 
party accused may make his defense. 
Upon such hearing the Director or 
Assistant Director of Registration and 
Education or the Superintendent of 
Registration may administer oaths and 
the Department may procure upon ap- 
plication to any circuit court or judge, 
either in term time or in vacation, a 
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subpoena for the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of relevant 
books and papers. 

Upon the refusal or neglect to obey 
the order of the court of judge to pro- 
duce relevant books or papers or to 
attend in person at the public hearing 
held before the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education, such party so 
refusing may, upon order of the court, 
be held in contempt. 

Section 10. Upon the payment of 
the required fee, an applicant who is 
a librarian registered or certified under 
the laws of another state or territory 
within the United States, may in the 
discretion of the Department be 
granted a certificate upon the condi- 
tion that such applicant shall meet all 
the requirements of Section 3 hereof, 
and that it be properly evidenced to 
the Department that the requirements 
of registration and certification of the 
state wherein the applicant was regis- 
tered as a librarian, are substantially 
the same as those in force under this 
Act at the time application is made; 
provided, it shall be satisfactorily 
evidenced to the Department that the 
applicant has acted as a librarian in a 
responsible position within two years 
prior to the date of the application. 

Section 11. Any person who holds 
a valid librarian’s certificate issued 
under the provisions of this Act may 
be appointed and his salary may be 
fixed regardless of the terms of any 
civil service. law. 

Section 12. The Department shall 
keep a record which shall be open to 
public inspection at all reasonable 
times, of its proceedings relating to 
the issuance, refusal to issue, suspen- 
sion and revocation of certificates of 
registration. This record shall also 
contain the name, places of business 
and residence, and the date of issu- 
ance and grade of the certificate of 
every certified librarian in this State. 

Section 13. The above enumerated 
functions and duties of the Depart- 
ment are hereby expressly made sub- 
ject to all the limitations and condi- 
tions which are imposed upon the 
exercises of the functions and duties 
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of the Department enumerated in Sec- 
tion 60 (a) of “An Act in relation to 
the civil administration of the State 
government and to repeal certain Acts 
therein named, approved March 17, 
1917, in force July 1, 1917, as 
amended.” 
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Section 14. Any violation of the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor and punishable by a 
fine not to exceed $200.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Alice Williams, 
Chairman. 


WPA Library Projects in Illinois 
By HALLIE WARNER, Acting Superintendent, Library Extension Division, Springfield 


The aim and purpose of the Library 
Extension Division, Illinois State 
Library, throughout its existence has 
been the establishment of library serv- 
ice to the entire population of Illinois, 
irrespective of the location of their 
homes in urban or rural districts. The 
number of libraries serving the citizens 
of the state has steadily grown since 
the organization of the first library in 
1872 until there are now 290 libraries 
in cities, villages and townships. But 
these do not adequately serve the seven 
and one-half million people of Illinois. 
There are 1,914,708 people in this 
state who even now are deprived of 
local library service. Naturally, the 
Library Extension Division attempts 
to provide the best book facilities pos- 
sible, but, for ready reference, mail 
service is of little avail. 

To the end that all citizens of the 
state should enjoy the benefits and ad- 
vantages of reading, that to everyone 
should be made accessible the limitless 
resources of books, the Library Exten- 
sion Division joined with the Illinois 
Library Association in the presentation 
of a regional library bill to the Legis- 
lature in 1935. This bill, as you know, 
failed of passage. 

State funds were thus not available 
for carrying on the work. However, a 
recently established federal agency, the 
Works Progress Administration had 
enlarged its program to include educa- 
tional projects. In August, 1935, Miss 
Price, superintendent of the Library 
Extension Division, formulated a pro- 
gram of free libraries for all communi- 
ties not locally served. She contacted 
and conferred with the officials of the 
organization, both national and state. 


Objections were raised to the large sum 
of money involved in the purchase of 
books and supplies, and it was difficult 
to obtain approval of the project. But 
the perseverance of the superintendent 
won approval of the program as out- 
lined. 


Mrs. Mary Gillette Moon, who is in 
charge of the Women’s and Profes- 
sional Work in the state WPA office, 
realized the possibilities of the project, 
and gave to Miss Price her whole- 
hearted cooperation. Together they 
worked out the details of the program, 
breaking it down into county units and 
set in motion the necessary wheels for 
the operation of the project. The 
presidential letter of approval provided 
funds for the first of these county 
break-downs in February, 1936. 


Each is county-wide. The most ac- 
cessible and convenient locality is 
chosen as headquarters, and book sta- 
tions are placed in the various com- 
munities in the county. No attempt is 
made to locate a book station where 
tax-supported service is provided. If 
there is an association library in the 
community, the sponsor of that group 
is approached, and we offer to suppie- 
ment that service. Many of these as- 
sociation libraries have purchased very 
few books within recent depression 
years, and they are eager to cooperate 
in providing shelving space in their 
quarters for the books loaned by the 
Works Progress Administration and 
the Library Extension Division. The 
services of the custodian provided 
means that the library can now be kept 
open every day, rather than the one or 
two days as heretofore. 
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A collection of books is placed in 
each station, the total volumes varying 
according to the number of people 
served. These books are exchanged at 
intervals of two to four months, the 
number of the second allotment being 
conditioned upon the use of the former 
collection of books as well as the popu- 
lation served. 


The Library Extension Division, as 
sponsor, in addition to supervising the 
project, promised to loan a collection 
of books for use in each county in 
which the program was set up. The 
Works Progress Administration agreed 
to purchase from 1,000 to 5,000 
volumes as an initial collection for each 
county. All books are selected from 
lists compiled by the Library Extension 
Division. A basic list was prepared 
for the initial purchase. Other book 
lists are compiled as funds are avail- 
able for additional purchases. In Cook 
County, for instance (the first to be 
opened), the initial order was for ap- 
proximately 1,200 titles, 4,000 volumes, 
at a list price of $7,200. Since that 
time there have been six additional 
orders, amounting to approximately 
$1,800, and requisition for another 
group is now in the Procurement office. 


The necessary supplies for the me- 
chanical preparation of the books for 
circulation are purchased by the Works 
Progress Administration, as well as the 
mending and stationery supplies. The 
books are classified according to the 
Dewey decimal classification. Only 
shelf lists, both union and individual, 
are typed, but an alphabetical list of 
the books in each collection is typed 
and available to the patrons of the 
station. 


In charge of each county is a trained 
librarian as supervisor, and in the case 
of the larger counties a professional 
assistant is also provided. In the two 
communities of more than 10,000 
population, Calumet City and Elm- 
wood Park, the librarian in charge is 
also of professional status. These 
supervising librarians are non-relief 
assignments and are recommended by 
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the superintendent of the Library Ex- 
tension Division. 

All the other assistants are selected 
from the relief rolls. Typists, clerks, 
book menders, handymen and women 
are assigned to the county center where 
the books are prepared and distributed. 
In charge of each station is a cus- 
todian, chosen from local rolls when 
possible. Assistant custodians are also 
appointed for the larger stations. All 
libraries are open a minimum of 30 
hours a week, including at least one 
evening. 

The Works Progress Administration 
and the Library Extension Division are 
providing a great deal, but the local 
community must also do its share. No 
funds are available either from the 
Works Progress Administration or the 
Library Extension Division for the 
rental of the quarters of the library, for 
the shelves, the furniture, and equip- 
ment. Thus it is necessary to contact 
local officials, organizations, and com- 
munity leaders in each locality to ob- 
tain these. 


I shall never forget the first contact 
work for the project which I did. Per- 
haps some of you remember last Febru- 
ary. We spent several sub-zero days— 
I remember that one day it was 15 
below — locating stations in Cook 
County. We had to plow through 
snow, and even once shovel the snow 
away so that the car could proceed. 
Then, in spite of frozen ears and nose, 
I had to attempt to sell community 
library service to officials and individ- 
uals. To some the idea of library 
service was new; more than one visit 
was often made before the necessary 
community contributions could be ob- 
tained. 


Often we were able to interest civic 
spirited individuals. In one village we 
could find only one vacant store; both 
it and the village hall were unsuitable 
for the library. Since we were unable 
to find proper quarters, we regretfully 
told those whom we had contacted that 
we would be unable to provide the 
service we desired. An interested man 
came forward, offering to remodel a 
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building on his property. This was 
done at his expense, and now that vil- 
lage boasts one of the most attractive 
buildings in that county. 

One library occupies a building for- 
merly used as a tavern; an interesting 
conversion of a destroying element into 
an upbuilding force. Stations are lo- 
cated in village and city halls, com- 
munity centers, vacant store buildings, 
churches, homes, and even in gas 
stations. 


I brought with me a group of photo- 
graphs of some of the stations in Cook 
and Jefferson counties. None of these 
villages served are larger than 1,000 
population. 


In addition to local contributors, 
other federal works projects are co- 
operating with us. In a number of 
the counties curtains for the room and 
smocks for the attendants have been 
made by the sewing project. Charging 
trays, book ends, shelves, and even 
chairs and tables have been made by 
the furniture project. The Federal 
Works Art Project has made posters 
and signs. 


At the present time library projects 
are operating in 13 counties—Adams, 
Clinton, Cook, Hamilton, Henderson, 
Jefferson, Kane, Macoupin, Mc- 
Donough, Perry, Saline, Sangamon 
and White. 


Project proposals have been ap- 
proved for 17% additional counties. 
These are in various stages; in some 
the supervising librarian has been ap- 
pointed and is now contacting for sta- 
tions. In one county one station is al- 
ready operating. In others the books 
and supplies are ordered, but not yet 
received. But we are hopeful of hav- 
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ing the majority of these in operation 
by December. 

In setting up these book stations in 
small communities as a part of a 
county system, the Library Extension 
Division is, in no way, departing from 
its belief that the establishment of 
small local libraries, inadequately 
financed, are a hindrance rather than a 
help. ‘To me, one possible danger in- 
curred in this WPA project is that a 
community shall proceed on the theory 
that their contributions are sufficient 
for library service. It is up to the 
supervising librarians and the sponsor 
to emphasize that the service is pos- 
sible, only upon a county-wide basis, 
and that the trained personnel and li- 
brary experience, is necessary before 
the books can be available. We have 
purposely called all those of non-pro- 
fessional rank custodians so that we 
shall not have a group believing they 
are receiving training as real librarians 
and rendering the service possible only 
through professional planning and 
supervision. 

The Library Extension Division 
realizes that the financial assistance 
rendered by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is a temporary expedient, 
and cannot be continued permanently. 
However, it is hoped that we shall be 
able, through these WPA projects, to 
demonstrate the worth of county and 
regional library service. The experi- 
ence garnered and the interest aroused 
may well prove a basis for a future 
legislative campaign when the Illinois 
Library Association again seeks a state 
appropriation for regional library serv- 
ice for the State of Illinois, providing 
library facilities for all residents of Illi- 
nois. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS’ DINNER 
Chairman: Kathryn Ellis, Assistant, Peoria Public Library 


More than sixty of the Junior Mem- 
bers of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion met as a body for the first time to 
consider the formation of Junior Mem- 
bers’ Division. The dinner was held 


in the Early American Room of the 


Pere Marquette with Kathryn Ellis of 
the Peoria Public Library as chairman. 
After greetings from Miss Osmotherly, 
Miss Ellis introduced Ruth Manlove, 
chairman of the Junior Members 
Round Table of the American Library 
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Association. Miss Manlove gave some 
interesting sidelights on experiences in 
organization, the projects undertaken 
and the financing of such a movement 
in the other states where the Junior 
groups now exist. 

Several people at the dinner who 
were asked for their opinion of the 
value of organizing the young mem- 
bers within the state association, 
agreed that the younger members had 
a distinct contribution to make and 
that the freedom to voice their 
opinions among their contemporaries 
would tend to make known more 
quickly to the Association as a whole 
their several capabilities. Also, proj- 
ects which they might undertake would 
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be to the benefit of the whole Associa- 
tion as well as the Junior group itself. 

After these expressions, the chair 
called for a vote of all those present 
in forming such a group which resulted 
in the enthusiastic affirmation of such 
an organization in the Illinois Library 
Association. A motion was then 
passed to apply to the Illinois Library 
Association for a meeting of the 
Junior members at the next Confer- 
ence. A second motion was passed 
that Miss Ellis and Miss Osmotherly 
be authorized to appoint an executive 
committee to begin the work and a 
ballot box was placed at the Registra- 
tion Desk for suggestions for the office. 


White-Bliss Lecture Recital 


A most unusual and beautiful pro- 
gram was presented to the members of 
the Conference on Wednesday evening 
at the Civic Arts Theatre. Before the 
artists were introduced George A. 
Shurtleff, trustee of the Peoria Public 
Library, spoke on the Peoria Library 
in its early years and gave a short 
sketch of the Peoria Players and the 
Little Theatre from their beginning to 
the present season. 

The program by Julia Proctor White, 
lecture pianist, and Louise Bliss, 
rhythms-pantomimist, was called “The 


World’s Handwriting”, or the influence 
of climate and environment on life and 
art. There were nine rhythmic pan- 
tomines which augmented and made 
vivid what Mrs. White presented 
verbally. 

Using colorful and original costumes, 
together with a rare sense of the dra- 
matic, these artists created not only a 
new meaning to music, but excellent 
entertainment finely presented. 

After the program an informal re- 
ception was held, with opportunity 
given to meet the artists. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The session opened with considera- 
tion of the proposed amendments to 
the Charter, Constitution and By-laws 
of the Association. 

Paragraph 2 of the Charter was 
amended to read: 


“The objects for which said Associa- 
tion is formed are to promote the wel- 
fare of public and other libraries 
throughout the State of Illinois; to re 
ceive from any source voluntary con- 
tributions, donations or gifts or 
property of any kind, character and 
description; and to use the same or 
any part thereof in carrying out the 
aforesaid purpose; to hold the same or 
any part thereof in trust and to main- 
tain an endowment thereof, with power 
to use any part thereof or the income 
therefrom in fulfilling the purpose of 
the Association.” 


A motion was passed that Paragraph 
3 of the Charter be amended to read: 


“The management of the aforesaid 
Association shall be vested in a board 
of nine (9) directors who are to be 
elected from time to time as the By- 
laws shall provide, and who shall col- 
lectively be known as the Executive 
Board.” 


Paragraph 5 of the Charter was 
amended to read: 

“The location is in the city of Ur- 
bana in the county of Champaign and 
State of Illinois and the postoffice ad- 
dress of its business office is at the 
Library School of the University of IIli- 
nois in said city of Urbana, Illinois.” 
It was moved and seconded that Sec- 

tion 2 of the Constitution be amended 
to read: 
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“The objects for which said Associa- 
tion is formed are to promote the wel- 
fare of public and other libraries 
throughout the State of Illinois; to re- 
ceive from any source voluntary con- 
tributions, donations or gifts of prop- 
erty of any kind, character and descrip- 
tion; and to use the same or any part 
thereof in carrying out the aforesaid 
purpose; to hold the same or any part 
thereof in trust and to maintain an 
endowment thereof, with power to use 
any part thereof or the income there- 
from in fulfilling the purpose of the 
Association.” 


The motion carried. 

The Association voted to consider 
Sections 3 and 4 of the Constitution as 
unfinished business. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
proposed amendment to Section 7 of 
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the Constitution be changed to seven 
(7) of the nine (9) members, to read: 
“The Executive Board shall admin- 
ister the business affairs of the Asso- 
ciation and it shall have power in the 
intervals between the meetings of the 
Association to act on all matters on 
which seven of the nine members reach 
agreement.” 


Motion carried. 
Article 2, Section 6 of the By-laws 
was amended to read: 


“Fifty members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Association for the 
transaction of business.” 

It was moved and seconded that 
Article 4 of the By-laws should be 
omitted entirely. The motion carried. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 
Chairman, Adah F. Whitcomb, Supervisor of Work with Public Schools, 
Chicago Public Library 


Introducing Books to Boys, Girls and Teachers 
By EDITH C. MOON, Librarian, Foster School Library, Evanston 


The invitation, asking me to speak 
on this subject at this time, suggested 
that “I should talk from my various 
fields of experience.” These words have 
proven an open sesame awakening 
memories of almost forgotten experi- 
ences. So I shall ask you to follow 
back with me to the “once upon a 
time” when I first became conscious 
of the necessity for introducing books 
to boys and girls, though other term- 
inology was used to express the technic. 

The library located in a small 
country village, had been established a 
number of years. Crowded shelves 
gave urge to writing a letter to the 
State Library Commission asking for 
helpful advice. The Extension Secre- 
tary arrived after a few weeks and sev- 
eral days were spent going over the 
book collection, weeding out undesir- 
able and worn out volumes. 

At this time the Library Committee 
learned of the “A. L. A. Catalog” and 
the Booklist; so to insure the wise ex- 
penditure of the none-too-large budget, 
the next book order was selected from 
the titles found in those recommended 
lists. 


The children had had no representa- 
tive on the spot to plead for the preser- 
vation of favorite volumes when the 
consideration of their books was tak- 
ing place and the Extension Secretary 
made a thorough revision of the chil- 
dren’s alcove. 

In time the new books arrived, fresh 
and gay in bright covers and were 
quickly prepared for use, for the com- 
munity was a bit critical of the 
“slaughter of the innocents” as they 
expressed what had taken place, and 
also of the spaces, void of books, on 
the library shelves. 

In trooped the children, curious to 
see what was to take the place of the 
Rollo Books, the Elsie and Dotty 
Dimple books, the Rover Boys and 
many other popular titles. “Alice in 
Wonderland” and Howard Pyle’s four 
volumes of King Arthur legends ex- 
cited no interest, Baldwin’s “Golden 
Age” was untouched; in fact most of 
the books were scorned. As I recall 
Seton’s “Wild Animals I Have Known” 
was the only book that received more 
than passing attention. It was gen- 
erally conceded that the ladies of the 
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book committee had made happier pur- 
chases when unhampered by “theor- 
etical” advice. 

At the time these results were very 
discouraging. Longer experience and 
a better understanding of child psych- 
ology quickly suggest several con- 
tributing factors to the failure. The 
zeal of the committee, to improve the 
standards of the books for boys and 
girls, had not taken into consideration 
the environmental and home _back- 
grounds of the community, neither had 
they realized the importance of recog- 
nizing the natural interests of the chil- 
dren nor their reading abilities. It was 
too much to expect of those children 
to make a sudden transition from the 
stories, with fairly familiar settings 
and very slight plot which they had 
been reading to the more involved plots 
told against backgrounds quite out of 
the range of their experiences; unless 
the librarian or some other guiding 
interest gave the encouragement and 
supplied interest to sustain the effort 
required, at first, to read such books 
as had been bought for their enjoy- 
ment. 


This experience clearly proved that 
there was so much more to bringing 
boys, girls and books together than as- 
sembling a collection of books, that it 
presented a challenge, it stimulated 
curiosity, and finally led to library 
school. 


The contacts made with the children 
of foreign-born parents from all the 
countries of Europe, while doing prac- 
tice work in a large industrial city, 
followed by a few years amid similar 
surroundings when connected with the 
library of Alleghany, Penn. were illum- 
inating. 

There were such masses of children 
who came to the story hour from 
crowded homes containing few books, 
practically none of which were printed 
in English, and yet these children 
were avid readers. The paramount 
problem appeared to be how to provide 
a sufficient quantity of books to meet 
the ever increasing demand. The skill 
most generally required was how to 
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send a child away happy with some 
other book than the one desired. 

During those days the resources of 
the Alleghany Library were taxed to 
the utmost by the children who were 
readers. It was a question whether the 
staff and the book collection could 
stand the strain of the story hour, the 
only method used to introduce books 
to boys and girls other than the gen- 
eral visits to the schools, when an in- 
vitation was given to use the library. 

Now it seems appalling to think 
how little we knew of the children who 
needed to be helped over the thresh- 
old of the Children’s Room. How in- 
different we were to the needs of the 
children who were struggling with the 
difficulties of mastering the skills of 
reading. They should have been dis- 
covered, encouraged and stimulated by 
the collection of lovely picture books 
and the invitingly tempting simple, 
easy books. 

Dimming of the lights for a moment 
is a method employed by the theatre to 
indicate the passage of time in the 
progress of the play; similarly silence 
is used in this instance to indicate the 
passage of time and the lights come 
on presenting a glorious view of the 
green isles known as the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, amid their set- 
ting of the deep blue waters of the 
Caribbean Sea and the more varied 
though less vivid waters of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 


Have you ever considered just how 
you would build up a book collection 
for the boys and girls of an entirely 
different part of the world? There 
might not be any language difficulty to 
overcome, but totally new surroundings 
and quite different standards of living 
present a very real problem. 


Have you ever stopped to realize 
that most of the books we are accus- 
tomed to use here in continental 
United States tell of the happy home 
life, the everyday activities and in- 
terests of favored white children living 
in the temperate zone? 


Obviously the books needed should 
appeal to the interests of the children ; 
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ideally most of them should be writ- 
ten about activities and events within 
the range of their experiences. There 
was just one book that approached 
these standards, “Little Black Sambo,” 
and even so Sambo lived in the jungle 
and wore very few clothes, not amid 
sugar cane. Then there was a long 
span to the upper grade story “Zeke” 
by Ovington, the Negro boy who went 
to boarding school; and to have this 
experience most of the older children 
aspired. 

At the time in question, the few 
other books written for Negro children 
were largely biographical and intro- 
duced the problems of the Negro in 
continental United States, which did 
not seem necessary for the child of the 
West Indies. 


Following along other avenues of 
native interest an endeavor was made 
to discover nature stories about the 
animal, insect and marine life of the 
sub-tropics. “Jungle Island” by the 
Allee’s and a few English publications 
were helpful, though for the most part 
when it came to general purposes of 
identification government bulletins had 
to be depended upon. 

“West Indian Play Days” by Dal- 
gliesh and “Halsey in the West Indies” 
by Fuller were the only stories avail- 
able until “Magic Portholes” by Follett 
appeared ; and all three of these had to 
do with the experiences of northern 
children living as tourists in the 
islands. 

It became evident that those boys 
and girls who had never been away 
from their island homes, were much 
more cosmopolitan in their sympathies 
and temperment than is the case in 
many rural sections of this part of the 
country. The ships of the world call, 
with news and stories from the far 
corners of the earth, while the roving 
sons of Europe, in days gone by, have 
lived there and the ancestry of the chil- 
dren goes back to Europe as well as to 
the Gold Coast. 

Against such a background it was 
possible to awaken an interest so that 
those island children might experience 
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vicariously the more simple stories of 
the children in the Scandinavian 
countries and the other peoples of 
Europe and South America. In fact 
this was less difficult than to create 
enthusiasm for the thrilling stories 
dealing with the historical develop- 
ment of continental United States. 

Fortunately the children were en- 
tirely normal in their love for fairy 
tales. Recognizing these familiar old 
stories as a common bond of enjoy- 
ment, the first contacts were made by 
breaking into the routine of the schools 
with story telling and with an invita- 
tion to come see the new books at the 
library. 

These visits to the schools afforded 
opportunities to become acquainted 
with the methods of teaching and re- 
vealed the paucity of the equipment 
and materials with which the teaching 
was accomplished. It seemed but an 
obvious next step to suggest that if 
the teachers would like to have a few 
books about the topics under discus- 
sion in the classes, the library would 
be glad to supply the need. 


The teachers were timid, apparently, 
about accepting this offer, so within a 
short time, the teachers of each com- 
munity were invited to the library. 
Refreshments were served first and 
then followed a meeting. Books and 
picture material were on display and 
introduced, showing how they would 
enrich the topics studies, how they 
would tend to improve the reading 
ability of the children, how they would 
enhance the interest in the recitation. 
This was done on three different grade 
levels in a very simple manner and 
followed by sending to the teachers a 
list of the books in the library on the 
subjects. 


This effort brought the desired re- 
sponse. The children came to the li- 
braries asking for the books on the 
lists and some of the younger teachers 
were eager to have books for a library 
table in their class-rooms. 

From the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, mere dots in the vast- 
ness of the sea—to the metropolitan 
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district of the Chicago area, requires 
the mental counterpart of the famous 
seven league boots to aid in making 
the transition and consequent adjust- 
ments. 

The school, now under consideration 
probably has its complements in other 
cities. Most of the children are Negro 
and are from homes where books are 
rare, as was the case in the Virgin 
Islands; but there is this difference, 
these children live in a part of the 
world which is flooded with printed 
matter. Many of the boys sell papers 
and magazines, they see news stands 
daily; there was no news stand any- 
where in the Virgin Islands. Fur- 
ther, most of these children here have 
had access to well stocked libraries 
from the time they were able to read. 


The boys and girls of the Virgin 
Islands through the lack of book re- 
sources had not had an opportunity to 
cultivate a reading habit, which par- 
tially explains their attitude towards 
books and reading. How shall the in- 
difference be explained of many of the 
boys and girls of our school, who also 
have been leaving the grades without 
acquiring this equipment for life, yet 
they are living in a community where 
the ability to read is constantly re- 
quired just to meet the demands for 
earning a living? 

The one charge, emphasized by the 
Superintendent of Schools when out- 
lining the work which he had in mind, 
was that the children were to be in- 
troduced to books and reading without 
any coercion, and in such a manner 
that reading should become a pleasur- 
able experience and a life long habit. 


It became evident at once that the 
book collection must be developed to 
tempt the interests and to be within 
the range of reading abilities of many 
children who are older chronologically 
and emotionally than their educational 
advancement would indicate. 


All the children above the second 
grade come to the library once a week 
to have their books exchanged, and 
once a week each class receives a half- 
hour visit. At this time books and 
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their stories are discussed in a very in- 
formal manner, opinions of approval 
or otherwise are frankly expressed ; or 
the period may be used to tell a story 
or even read a book. Many of the chil- 
dren have very limited backgrounds to 
bring to the interpretation of their 
reading and frequently it is necessary 
to supply this omission by reading cer- 
tain of the great books every child 
should have had an opportunity to en- 
Joy. 

Recently “remedial reading” has 
claimed the attention of the entire 
school system and the library has em- 
braced the opportunity to work more 
constructively than ever before toward 
developing, encouraging, nourishing a 
reading interest in the children who 
were found, by reading tests to be be- 
low the standards of ability. The 
teachers send to the library a list of 
the boys and girls needing special 
help with their book selection and 
reading. The next step is to meet each 
child individually and, through friendly 
intercourse, interests and curiosities 
are discovered which may require in- 
formation from a book. Great care 
is exercised that the books offered shall 
have large type, be plentifully illus- 
trated and that the book shall not be 
too thick. Many books are placed be- 
fore the child and he is encouraged to 
take plenty of time to find that book 
which in some way makes a special ap- 
peal and is sufficiently simple for him 
to read without discouraging effort. 
Miss Fannie Dunn once said, “So that 
the child’s progress in reading may go 
up on high.” With some children 
many trials have to be made; with 
others it is soon only a matter of en- 
couragement and a follow-up with in- 
terest in the proper selection. Much 
patience is required to have time for 
such individual cases, in the midst of 
providing for the multitude but the 
change that takes place in the expres- 
sion of the child when the magic begins 
to work is a rich reward. 


With the introduction of the more 
recent methods of teaching which em- 
ploy the unit activity programs, it 
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would seem that the library, as never 
before, is essential to the very life of 
the school. 

Collections of books on all the grade 
levels are called for on an ever in- 
creasing variety of subjects. In one 
fourth grade room, thirty-three chil- 
dren have formed themselves into in- 
terest groups and are studying “How 
children live around the _ world,” 
“About ants and other insects,” “The 
different kinds of trees and their 
leaves,” “All about Holland,” and 
“Fish.” 

Five libraries were assembled on the 
subjects designated and sent to the 
classroom, where the books are being 
well used. 

This method of teaching is wel- 
comed as another channel through 
which to encourage a new skill in 
reading, that of reading for informa- 
tion as such. 

Possibly one of the most challenging, 
certainly one of the most interesting 
of the varied fields of experience has 
been in connection with introducing 
books to the Negro children, living in 
the rural districts of Georgia, who 
have practically no book resources. 

Many of the teachers have emerged 
from a similar environment and have 
had little opportunity for preparation 
or development through cultural ad- 
vantages. It is quite evident that if 
these children are ever to have any 
experience in reading for pleasure, the 
books will have to be procured through 
community effort with the school as 
the distributing center. 

You recall the simile VanLoon uses 
in the beginning of the “Story of 
Mankind” where he tells us that “High 
up in the North in the land called 
Svithjod, there stands a rock. It is 
a hundred miles high and a hun- 
dred miles wide. Once every thousand 
years a little bird comes to this rock 
to sharpen its beak. When the rock 
has thus been worn away, then a single 
day of eternity will have gone by.” 

I feel that just such a beginning 
has been made in solving this problem, 
though it is hoped that progress may 
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be accelerated a bit more than were the 
efforts of the little bird. 


To arouse the rural teachers to the 
importance of improving the reading 
opportunities of the children in their 
schools, a course on books for boys and 
girls with special reference to the rural 
child of Georgia has been given in the 
state summer schools the past two 
years. The class sessions have been 
very practical occasions, the teachers 
were required to read the books sug- 
gested for the children’s library in 
recognition of the truism that it is im- 
possible to effectively introduce books 
to boys and girls without having first 
read them. It was explained that 
when the children realized that the 
teacher had read the book, her example. 
would be a contributing factor in 
securing interest and that naturally 
she would be able to speak with much 
more conviction about the merits of a 
story. 

All of these Normal Colleges offer 
a course in children’s literature, but 
without any or very few books. For 
children the results were not very 
stimulating. So the plan followed in 
this course has been to minimize theory 
and to plunge into acquaintanceship 
with the books learning how to intro- 
duce them to the children for pleasure 
reading and how to use them to sup- 
plement and enrich the unbelievably 
meager supply of reading material. 

Vacationing last summer on the 
coast of Maine, not far from the town 
of Brunswick, I chanced upon this Old 
English proverb, beautifully wrought 
in bronze and placed at the entrance to 
the Bowdoin College Library ; 


“He who reads and reads 
And does not what he knows; 
Is like he, who plows and plows 
And never sows.” 


Reviewing these “various fields of 
experience,” it is evident that while 
much ploughing is required, the soil, 
in widely varied localities, calls for dif- 
ferent treatments. It must be analyzed 
to discover the constituent elements, so 
that the proper kinds of nourishment 
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may be brought to the preparation for 
the sowing. Another truth, also ap- 
parent, is that preparation alone is not 
sufficient. Something must be sown, 
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extensively and intensively, if boys and 
girls and books are to become life-long 
friends and good reading habits es- 
tablished. 


Books of Poetry 


By MARY AYRES, Children’s Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 


“Poetry is many things,” says Louis 
Untermeyer, in the introduction to his 
“Rainbow in the Sky.” “It is some- 
times a jingle, or a dancing tune; 
sometimes it is a heroic tale, and some- 
times nothing more than a merry 
measure. But poetry is, first of all, a 
rainbow in the sky.” 

This year’s output of poetry books 
for boys and girls includes two large 
collections, one from which I have just 
quoted, and “Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella,” poems for young children, 
selected by the Literary Committee of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

“Rainbow in the Sky” has brief in- 
troductory essays, or, more properly 
speaking, forewords, to each group of 
poems; this adds unusual interest to 
the book. Another excellent point in 
its favor is that the illustrations are by 
Reginald Birch, and are as charming, 
fresh and fantastic as were those for 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” years ago. 
Some of the very oldest and some of 
the newest rhymes and nonsense have 
been gathered—rhymes as old as “One, 
two, buckle my shoe,” and as new as 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s charming 
rhymes, like this one: 

“Kitty, Kitty, 

Wash your paws, 
And draw back all 

Your shining claws! 
Purr you shall, 

And growl you shan’t 


Or you will get something 
You don’t want!” 


“Sung Under the Silver Umbrella” 
is also an excellent collection of both 
old and new. The various sections are 
introduced by clever rhymes, as 

“Then out shin-shan-shining 
In the bright blue day.” 
or 
“And so has a crocodile, 


And so has a quail— 
They’ve all got tails but me.” 


The illustrations are by Dorothy 
Lathrop, who displays all her usual 
charm and delicacy. 

Rhymes seem to be the order of the 
day, this autumn; for the third book 
on our list is the “Picture Rhymes 
from Foreign Lands,” translated by 
Rose Fyleman, and pictured by Valerie 
Carrick. This is a very good collec- 
tion, covering more than the ordinary 
number of countries. All the rhymes 
evoke in a quite remarkable manner, 
the atmosphere of the country from 
which they derive. Then too, Carrick’s 
illustrations really illustrate, a com- 
ment which cannot always be made in 
regard to children’s books. One 
Chinese rhyme is extremely character- 
istic, 

“A dog can guard the house, 
A cat can catch a mouse. 


A pig is lots of use, 
A hen needs no excuse; 


But what are we to do 
With a little girl like you.” 


The last four books on the list are 
priced within the reach of any boy and 
girl who has an allowance. They are: 
Rose Fyleman’s collection of nursery 
rhymes called “Sugar and Spice ;” the 
“Very First Poetry Book,” with a fore- 
word by Norman Millay, “Old Rhymes 
for All Times” by Cicely Barker, pub- 
lished by the Artists’ and Writers’ 
Guild; and “Poems of Today,” one of 
the picture-scripts put out by the edi- 
torial board of teachers of Lincoln 
School, New York. These books from 
Woolworth’s are groups of well chosen 
thymes and verse, three of them illus- 
trated in silhouette or black and white, 
and the one selected by Cicely Barker 
is illustrated by her in full color. No 
longer can one say “Oh that is from 
the dime store” in a tone of oppro- 
brium! but can safely urge the chil- 
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dren to start their own book purchas- 
ing and grow up with that delightful 
habit. 


“Time is so long. There is no end of 
it, 

Nor ever was beginning. Yet I find 

No time in all the day when I can sit 

Alone within the deep pool of my 
mind, 

And feel time flowing over me like 
water, 

And see time spread like sunshine all 
about. 

The moments goad me, and the hours 
slaughter 
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All natural joys at birth. The days 
leap out 

In serried ranks of weeks, and months, 
and years, 

Hounding with duties, whipping me 
to goals. 

And still, from age to age the Eastern 
seers 

Say time re-incarnates our driven 
souls! 

Let me be born a child or fool or 
flower 

That knows Eternity in 
hour.” 


its own 


—Greenbie. 


Books on Hobbies 


By MILDRED BUSH, Children’s Librarian, Peoria Public Library 


According to the program I have 
just six minutes in which to tell you 
something about a few of the recent 
books that deal with hobbies for boys 
and girls. And I find that there are 
at least fifteen or twenty that I would 
like to discuss in detail, and even more 


that I would like to bring to your at- 
tention ! 


Now, like most children’s librarians, 
I am a very busy person, and I have 
never been able to find time for a 
hobby myself, but so fascinating have 
I found these books I have practically 
sold myself not only on the value but 
on the absolute necessity of some 
worthwhile “extra-curricular” activity. 
As a matter of fact, I find my- 
self somewhat in the position of the 
small boy who came to me last year 
after our hobby show. He had ex- 
amined with the greatest interest the 
scrap books, the stamp collections, the 
stones, the neatly mounted butterflies, 
the airplane models, the soap sculpture, 
the crystal sets, and all the various and 
sundry enterprises that had engaged 
the interest of our young people, then 
he came to me and said, “Miss Bush, 
I haven’t a hobby, and I want one. 
Will you pick out something for me 
to do or to collect?” I tried to tell 
him that half the fun of having a hobby 
was choosing it one’s self, and feeling 
that it belonged in a special way to 


one’s self. Then I went on to say, 
“But I'll tell you what I will do. Tl 
give you this nice new book with all 
these interesting suggestions in it. 
You read the book, then pick out the 
one that appeals to you the most, and 
make that your hobby.” I didn’t see 
him for a week, then one night after 
school he dropped in. As he handed 
back the book he said with just a hint 
of a twinkle in his eye, “Do you know, 
I’m in almost as bad a fix as I was 
before. Now there are so many things 
I want to do, I don’t know which one 
to try first!” 


That lad had no idea of the challenge 
he was flinging to us as a group in 
those simple words. For we know that 
our young people have an absorbing 
curiosity, and a boundless enthusiasm 
for the world about them. They are 
always tremendously interested in 
something, and one of the biggest jobs 
we have is to focus their attention on 
the right something. This is partic- 
ularly important in view of the in- 
creasing leisure time that is theirs. 
Statisticians have estimated that the 
average working man today has some 
two thousand hours yearly to spend to 
suit his pocket book, his personal taste, 
and his imagination. Children natur- 
ally have even more. Such a situation 
automatically presents the necessity of 
teaching people to think of this plus 
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time not just as a few more extra hours 
to be crowded full of all sorts of arti- 
ficial stimulation, but as a great gift, 
an opportunity to take stock of their 
inner resources, to become accquainted 
with the dynamics of their own spirit, 
and to sense the more abundant life in 
the world about them. 

In selecting the books that I wish 
especially to present to your attention 
today, I have used as a basis two 
authoritative lists, both of which are 
invaluable in any survey of the subject 
of hobbies. The first is the “Care and 
Feeding of Hobby Horses” by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins with an introduction by 
Walter Pitkin. It is published by the 
Leisure League of America in New 
York City. The other is Anne Car- 
roll Moore’s “Choice of a Hobby, a 
Springboard of Personal Adventure,” 
made for the Compton Company, and 
distributed by them in 1934. 

The annotations I am using and 
which you will find on the inside cover 
of the books displayed, are for the 
most part either Miss Moore’s, or are 
by the experts she consulted where her 
own wide knowledge and background 
were inadequate. 

I shall, of course, speak of only a 
very few of these books, but I hope you 
will take time to look over the rest 
after the meeting. 

Mr. Calkins, in his interesting little 
pamphlet, maintains that all hobbies 
fall into four main classes, those that 
have to do with: Doing things, as for 
instance, swimming, magic, archery, 
tennis, gardening, and like activities 
where the individual must exert either 
his brain or his muscle; Making things, 
like puppets, soap sculptures, masks, 
airplane or boat models, or some other 
form of creative or artistic expression ; 
Acquiring or Collecting things, such as 
stamps, shells, Indian relics, auto- 
graphs, or any of the thousand and one 
other things it is fun to try to find, 
and which necessitate the exercise of 
imagination, patience, and no small 
amount of discrimination; or Learn- 
ing things as for example identifying 
birds, becoming familiar with art, 
music, poetry, or the theatre, and thru 
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those media, broadening one’s vision, 
enlarging one’s perspective, and adding 
enriching overtones to one’s everyday 
existence. 

In selecting books representative of 
these four main classes of diversions 
or hobbies, I have tried to choose those 
that were really creative, that would 
serve to stimulate constructive expres- 
sion. 

First I want to mention a few 
general books on hobbies that have been 
popular with Peoria boys and girls. 

Pioneers among books in this field 
are Daniel Beard’s “American Boy’s 
Handy Book” (Scribner, $3.00) which, 
first published in 1882, has stood the 
test of fifty years, and which contained 
the first working drawing of a birch 
bark canoe, a tailless kite, and a paper 
balloon; and a companion volume, 
“The American Girl’s Handy Book,” 
by Lina and Adelia Beard published 
in 1887 (Scribner, $3.00). Such lady- 
like activities as how to make fans, do 
china painting, and make waste baskets 
out of old straw hats, as described in 
this book seem very funny to us now, 
but perhaps in 1986 “Tin-Can Craft,” 
Hamilton, (Published by Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50) may seem funny to our grand- 
children, and the “American Girl’s 
Handy Book” does contain valuable 
directions for the observance of holi- 
days, the giving of parties, and for 
work both useful and ornamental. 

Present day versions of these two 
useful trail blazers are the “Modern 
Handy Book for Boys” by Jack Bech- 
dolt (Greenberg, $1.50) which contains 
directions for almost everything under 
the sun from building a complete 
jungle village to making prehistoric 
monsters out of paper, cooking fish on 
a skillet of green twigs, or taking 
pictures with a movie camera; and 
Olive Landers’ “Modern Hand Book 
for Girls,” also published by Greenberg 
($1.50), in which are chapters on a 
girl’s personal problems, looks, and 
dress, as well as gardening, stenciling, 
dyeing, and even how to get and hold 
a job. 

Two English publications of this 
same type that have been much used 
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are “Hobbies for Girls” by Mabel Kitty 
Gibbard (Lippincott, $2.00), and 
“Hobbies for Boys” by G. Gibbard 
Jackson (Lippincott, $2.00), both of 
which include a wide range of activi- 
ties involving very little expense. 

The last two of this general group 
that I want to call to your attention 
are “Everyboy’s Book of Hobbies” by 
Cecil Henry Bullivant (Nelson, $2.00), 
another English publication; and “Big 
Book of Boys’ Hobbies,” Albert Neely 
Hall (Lothrop, $2.50). Mr. Hall’s 
book is divided into four divisions, one 
for each season of the year, and em- 
bodies suggestions for the organization 
of a hobby club as well as for individual 
hobbies. 

From the books on hobbies that fall 
into Mr. Calkins’ Doig class, I have 
tried to choose those that require the 
development of real skill on the part 
of the individual, such as archery, 
swimming, tennis, or magic. “Arch- 


ery’, by Robert P. Elmer (Penn, 
$5.00), is a new and revised edition of 
a standard work by the foremost au- 


thority in the country. The book is 
especially valuable as it contains, in 
addition to directions for making bows 
and arrows, and information as to how 
to shoot, a history of the sport with all 
American records. 

There are many excellent standard 
books on swimming among which, 
“Swimming is Fun” by Sanderson 
Smith (Morrow, $2.00) is sure to take 
its place. The directions are simple, 
concise and comprehensive, and the 
accompanying diagrams by the author 
are especially helpful. 

For anyone interested in magic— 
and who isn’t?—John Mulholland’s 
“Magic in the Making” (Scribner, 
$1.50) is the simplest text available. 
His instructions are clear and work- 
able, and frequently include sugges- 
tions for accompany patter. “Tennis” 
(Scribner, $2.50) by Helen Wills 
Moody contains sound advice written 
with enthusiasm and simplicity. There 
are excellent chapters on the ideal tem- 
perament for tennis and the psychology 
of the game, as well as the theory and 
actual practice. 
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This year has brought us a great 
many new and excellent books on 
gardening for boys and girls, but for 
an introductory book I want you to 
examine “Beginning to Garden” by 
Helen Page Wodell (Macmillan, 
$1.75). Miss Moore says “a book that 
makes a garden seem delightful and 
attainable to children. Contains valu- 
able directions for those interested in 
exhibiting flowers and vegetables.” 

And last, in this Doing group, I 
want to mention “ ‘Pop’ Warner’s Book 
for Boys” (by Warner-McBride, 
$2.00), a popular Junior Literary 
Guild selection that contains much 
splendid information on baseball, track, 
basketball, and football, for the lad 
whose hobby is athletics. 

While Doing things is interesting, 
and is of value in developing certain 
qualities of character, it is in Making 
things that man find the most satis- 
factory outlet for his creative urge. 
Then too, making things partakes of 
the attributes of the other types of 
hobbies in that it assumes the exact 
knowledge of learning things, and the 
painstaking skill of doing things. 

Among the most popular and the 
most practical of handicraft books are 
those by Edwin T. Hamilton. May 
Lamberton Becker says that “Hamilton 
handicraft books have taken their 
place at the head of such publications 
in America,” and that “every one in- 
terested in books for constructive 
minded young people must have 
learned to expect clear directions for 
making things, combined with pictures 
in line and photograph for every im- 
portant feature of their making.” 
The ones I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to this morning are “Popular 
Crafts for Boys” (Dodd, Mead, $3.00), 
which includes splendid chapters on 
mask making, book binding, leather- 
craft, pottery-craft, trick photography, 
wood carving, and many other crafts; 
“Handicraft for Girls’ (Harcourt, 
$3.00) which contains in addition to 
information about how to make hooked 
rugs, batik, art metal jewelry, leather- 
craft, and other subjects of interest to 
older girls, an excellent bibliography 
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for further reading or research along 
the subjects mentioned. Less advanced 
than the book just mentioned is his 
“Prizes and Presents Every Girl Can 
Make” (Harcourt, $2.50), which offers 
fifty-nine separate suggestions all 
within the scope of the average girl 
with a small allowance. 


Miss Moore characterizes Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s “Complete Model Aircraft 
Manual” (Harcourt, $3.50) as “an 
invaluable tool for the boy who has 
never built a model airplane.” Plans 
for sixty models are given, together 
with a complete aviation dictionary, a 
glossary of model terms, and a model 
pilot’s log. I assure you that the boys 
will wear out copy after copy for you. 
There is just one other of the Hamil- 
ton books of which I wish to speak, and 
that is one on carpentry, “The Boy 
Builder” (Harcourt, $2.00). It con- 
tains full directions for making more 
than one hundred articles out of wood, 
with explanations of each tool and its 
use, and the plans for these articles 
were all actually tested out by boys be- 
fore they were included in the book. 
The making of ship models also offers 
interesting opportunities for expression 
to manual minded boys, and “Build a 
Model Yacht” by Thomas Moore 
(Stokes, $3.50), is a splendid book for 
a beginner. It gives complete and de- 
tailed information, and as one leader 
of a group which had been building 
models for two years remarked, “Of all 
books used on the subject, this is the 
one that boys actually buy.” 


Radios are almost as popular as air- 
plane models, and the average boy of 
from twelve to sixteen is familiar with 
and uses all the jargon germane to 
radio telegraphy and telephony. An 
excellent and comprehensive book on 
the subject is Frank Collin’s “Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook” (Crowell, 
$2.00), which gives instructions on 
how to put up an aerial and make 
simple receiving sets, discusses short 
wave and vacuum tube detector receiv- 
ing sets, and provides much interesting 
data about the latest developments of 
radio, including television, talking 
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motion pictures, and the photoelectric 
cell and its uses. 


While boys rather than girls are 
especially interested in building models 
of various sorts, making marionettes 
appeals equally to both. There are 
many excellent books on this delightful 
pastime, but Miss Moore maintains 
that “Marionettes” by Edith Flack 
Ackley (Stokes, $2.50) is the best 
single book on cloth marionettes avail- 
able. It contains chapters on making a 
simple stage, on making cardboard 
properties, and on costuming the dolls 
as well as on cutting and sewing the 
bodies. It also contains five plays and 
instructions on how to make one’s own 


plays. 


Art as a hobby has many forms of 
expression. We have just spoken of 
the theater. There is another form 
that appeals rather generally to our 
boys and girls, and that is sculpture as 
expressed in soap carving. There is 
quite a little material available on the 
subject, but one of the best books about 
it is “On Soap Sculpture” by Lester 
Gaba (Holt, $1.00). This attractively 
illustrated little manual contains direc- 
tions for carving figures, together with 
some discussion of the history, tech- 
nique, and style of that type of sculp- 
ture. The children have found it 
practical, and we have had some very 
lovely and unusual little figures to ex- 
hibit as a result of their interest. 


One more suggestion for this Making 
group—boys are universally interested 
in chemical experiments, and are con- 
stantly clamoring for information on 
the subject. It is difficult to find 
anything simple enough for the ele- 
mentary school lad, so John H. Winn’s 
“Book of Experiments for Junior 
Chemists” (Winn, $1.50) fills a long 
felt want. It describes the equipment 
of the average laboratory, gives defini- 
tions of chemical terms, and directions 
on how to make safe fireworks, inks, 
paints and soap, how to blow glass, 
distil water, test metals, and dozens of 
other fascinating activities. The boys 
like this book immensely, and we have 
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a dreadful time taking care of the con- 
stant demand for it. 

Next in importance to Doing things, 
and Making things, according to Mr. 
Calkins, comes an interest in Acquir- 
ing or Collecting things, and hobbies 
that fall under this heading open up 
whole fields of new and fascinating ex- 
periences. I want first to call your at- 
tention to a little book by Wheeler Mc- 
Millen published by Appleton ($1.75) 
called “The Young Collector.” The 
Booklist says of this useful little vol- 
ume, “Includes suggestions for collect- 
ing and arranging material suitable 
and possible for young people to 
acquire. The presentation is simple, 
and many good subject bibliographies 
are included. Useful for both boys and 
girls, and for little children.” A 
glance at the table of contents reveals 
suggestions on how to find Indian 
relics, how to become a stamp collector 
or a coin collector; how to find and 
identify geological specimens and 
shells; to collect insects, wild flowers, 
or dolls; how to collect material for 


and to make scrap books; and a 
dozen other interesting and unusual 
activities. 

Perhaps the one outstanding en- 
thusiasm of the real collector is Phi- 
lately, and there are a great many 
interesting and valuable books on the 


subject in addition to the yearly 
catalogs. Two that our own lads use 
constantly are, “Stamps, an Outline of 
Philately” by Kenneth Stiles (Harper, 
$3.00) written in popular style by the 
editor of the stamp department of the 
American Boy; and “The Young 
Stamp Collector’s Own Book” by Ellis 
Parker Butler (Bobbs, $2.75). This 
last is especially valuable for its section 
headed “Where is it?” which locates 
little known and hard to find postal 
stations. 

An unusual and instructive hobby 
for boys and girls is collecting material 
for an aquarium, and Alfred Morgan, 
who did “A First Electrical Book” and 
the “Boy’s Home Book of Science and 
Construction” has a new book pub- 
lished by Scribner ($2.00) called an 
“Aquarium Book for Boys and Girls” 
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which contains simple and practical 
information on setting up and caring 
for one. There are chapters on gold 
fish, the popular tropical fish, and other 
aquarium material that any child can 
obtain for himself, and there is also a 
great deal of supplementary informa- 
tion in regard to tadpoles, turtles, 
salamanders, and other amphibia. 
For the real enthusiast another com- 
plete and satisfactory book is Ida 
Mellen’s “Young Folks’ Book of 
Fishes” published by Dodd Mead 
($2.00). 

An interest in any or all of the three 
preceding groups necessarily means 
learning things at the same time, but 
Mr. Calkins, in his special group 
Learning, has included books on as- 
tronomy, botany, zoology, ornithology, 
archeology, and like sciences or arts. 

For children who are interested in 
astronomy and want to learn more 
about the stars, among the older books 
there is “Astronomy From a Dipper” 
by Eliot C. Clarke (Houghton, $1.25) 
which Miss Moore characterizes as “the 
simplest and clearest of books on as- 
tronomy;” and “A Beginners Star 
Book” by E. G. Murphy (Putnam, 
$1.00) which includes charts of the 
moon, tables of the planets, and star 
maps. Among more recent contribu- 
tions we find Robert Baker’s “When 
the Stars Come Out” (Viking, $2.50) 
which in addition to information about 
recent developments in the field of 
astronomy also gives a description of 
the Adler Planetarium. 

From telescope to microscope is not 
so great a distance when one is young 
and curious about everything, and a 
nice introduction to the use of that 
intriguing instrument is Robert 
Disraeli’s “Seeing the Unseen” (Day, 
$2.00), a novel picture book in which 
the author’s photo-micrographs are 
accompanied by a descriptive text on 
the varied use and care of the instru- 
ment itself. There are several other 
more technical books on this subject 
for older boys that are equally popular. 

For the child whose interests lie 
outdoors and who wants to familiarize 
himself with birds, “Bird Portraits in 
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Color” by Thomas 8. Roberts (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, $3.50) is 
most helpful. The color plates in this 
lovely book are especially fine, and 
Dr. Roberts who is the director of the 
Museum of Natural History has con- 
tributed brief descriptions of each bird 
giving its size, distinguishing marks, 
habits, type and location of its nest, 
the color of its eggs, and other inter- 
esting and important data. 

Frances T. Parsons’ “How to Know 
the Wild Flowers” (Scribner, $3.00), 
and “Green Magic” by Julie C. Kenly 
(Appleton, $2.50) give vivid and en- 
trancing pictures of the world of 
nature about us. Miss Moore says of 
Miss Parsons’ book which was first 
published in 1893— there was a new 
and revised edition in 1933—that “it is 
the most satisfactory one for identify- 
ing wild flowers, and that the writer 
has the gift of communicating her own 
love of the subject as well as accurate 
information. Mrs. Kenly has a de- 


lightful and chatty style by means of 
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which she presents scientifically exact 
information in readable and interest- 
ing form. Her nature series includes 
in addition to “Green Magic,” “Chil- 
dren of a Star,” an amusing and in- 
formative book on zoology; the “As- 
tonishing Ant” which relates in detail 
the almost human intelligence of those 
busy little workers; and “Wild Wings” 
(all Appleton, $2.50) which begins 
with strange prehistoric bird life and 
describes the nests, habits, coloring 
and songs of many kinds of birds 
today. 

This short list has necessarily 
touched on only a very few of the 
avocations that one may choose as a 
hobby. As I said in the beginning, 
each individual must himself choose 
the means by which he can most satis- 
factorily communicate himself to his 
environment, and in doing so it is well 
to remember and to heed the words of 
the poet, “Yesterday belongs to the 
worker. ‘Tomorrow belongs to the wise 
users of leisure.” 


Science Books for Children 


By ANNE BENNER, Librarian, Urbana Free Public Library 


Science books that are readable and 
yet scientifically accurate, technical 
without being too difficult for boys and 
girls to understand, but still detailed 
enough to make them useful as ref- 
erence aids are welcome additions to 
the juvenile collections of small and 
large libraries alike. 


W. Maxwell Reed, author of “Stars 
for Sam,” and “Earth for Sam,” and 
Wilfred Bronson who wrote “Paddle- 
wings” and “Fingerfins,” have given 
us a book on the sea that contains ma- 
terial not to be found elsewhere in a 
form simple enough for children to 
read and enjoy. The “Sea for Sam” 
gives littie space to ships or sailing as 
the title may imply, tho’ mention is 
made of primitive boats in a chapter on 
the discovery of the oceans. For the 
most part Mr. Reed discusses such sub- 
jects as the origin of the sea, ocean 


currents, the tides, composition of sea 
water and the presence of gold and 
silver in it, ice bergs and how they are 
formed. And in every chapter there 
are presented, theories, some proven 
and accepted, others that are still be- 
ing weighed in the balance. Whether 
some of those fully accepted now will 
give way to others remains to be seen. 
At any rate they give young readers 
something to think about and makes 
them realize that science is ever chang- 
ing. 
A great deal of credit for the suc- 
cess of the book must go to Wilfred 
Bronson who has written and humor- 
ously illustrated about one third of the 
book. He is responsible for all of the 
material on the life in the ocean, which 
begins with a chapter on the smallest 
form of life—the bacteria—and ends 
with an account of that mighty mam- 
mal of the sea—the whale. 
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While the book is listed as being 
suitable for eleven and twelve years 
old, children a little older will enjoy 
it more, since some of the terms used 
are quite difficult. 

The complete 
graphic illustrations 


index, the photo- 
and plots of 


waves, storms, icebergs etc. make the 
book a very good reference tool. 
Then there’s “Along the Hill” a 
beginners’ books in geology written by 
Carroll Lane Fenton, similar in format 
and purpose to Butler’s “Along the 
“Along the 


Shore” 
Brook.” 

Dr. Fenton is a naturalist and ge- 
ologist and his book grew out of talks 
originally given to young visitors at 
the museums of the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Cincinnati. 

Written in a topical form it presents 
clearly and concisely the story of rocks 
—the different types—how they were 
formed, the changes brought about by 
erosion and the other forces of nature. 
And since in rocks there are to be 
found fossils, Dr. Fenton introduces 
that subject and includes material on 
sponges, moss animals, sea_ lilies, 
snails, corals and other forms of plant 
and animal life that lived long ago 
but whose traces are still to be found 
in stone. 

The index, excellent illustrations 
and diagrams, and the geologic time 
table add to the usefulness of the book. 

Librarians can successfully use it as 
a means of interesting boys twelve 
years old and over in rock collecting 
as a hobby. 

Most readable of the three books 
listed, as far as sheer entertainment is 
concerned, tho not so important as a 
reference aid is Shelby Shackelford’s 
“Now for Creatures” with illustrations 
by the author and word pictures by 
R. Douglas Cox. 


and Fuller’s 
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It tells of caterpillars, frogs, turtles, 
snails, ants and other inhabitants of 
wood and pond as they are watched 
and enjoyed by an eight year old boy. 
He captures a caterpillar, sees it spin 
the cocoon and then after days of 
watchful waiting he sees it emerge a 
beautiful moth. With the help of his 
father the boy builds a pool and in it 
he places frogs and turtles that he and 
his playmates catch in a nearby pond. 
What a good time they have watching 
the creatures grow and what they see is 
all recorded. 


Last but not least ants are consid- 
ered and a great deal of useful infor- 
mation about their habits of behavior 
is given. 

Part of the charm of the book lies 
in the illustration in which the author 
presents the creatures in the way they 
appear to a child. In some cases they 
are as large as one would see them if 
they were looked at under a micro- 
scope. 


“Now for Creatures” can be read 
aloud to eight years olds and children 
a little older will enjoy reading it 
themselves. 


Among the exhibit books you will 
find copies of three additional science 
books that I would like to mention 
very briefly. First, Morgan’s “Aquar- 
ium Book for Boys and Girls,” an ex- 
cellent addition to the collection of the 
small library since it can be used as 
a hobby book. 


Another is Huey’s “Child’s Story 
of the Animal World,” an outline of 
zoology for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve. 


Last is Bertha Steven’s “The Child 
and the Universe,” a nature study 
guide for parents and teachers es- 
pecially helpful in presenting science 
to second and third graders. 
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Biography for Children, 1936 


By CATHERINE ADAMSON, Children’s Librarian, Hild Regional Branch, 
Chicago Public Library 


Among the children’s books of 1936 
we find many titles to add to the ever- 
increasing number of excellent, well- 
written biographies for children. 

Jeanette Eaton has written a fine 
story for older girls in “Betsy’s Na- 
poleon.” Betsy Balcombe was just six 
when she first heard of Napoleon and 
that was when old black Sarah threat- 
ened her with “Boney will get you if 
you're not good.” Seven years later 
she is terrified at the revelation that 
Napoleon is a real person and that he 
is coming to their island home on St. 
Helena as an exile. Betsy soon learns 
to love him, however, and the un- 
happy prisoner finds many moments of 
fun and diversion in the company of 
sparkling young Betsy with her genuis 
for pranks. ‘The book gives a very 
good picture of Napoleon’s last years, 
and Betsy’s own romance adds in- 


terest to the story. 


Admirers of Hildegarde Hawthorne 
will be fascinated by her biography of 


Longfellow “The Poet of Craigie 
House.” The book is similar in style 
and format vo “Youth’s Captain” and 
“The Romantic Rebel” and tells, in 
the author’s pleasing manner, a very 
human story emphasizing the personal 
characteristics of the poet and making 
him a very real person who will have 
a new appeal to young people of junior 
and senior high school age. 

Although written for adults, Con- 
stance Rourke’s “Audubon” will surely 
find its way to many young people’s 
book shelves. It is a perfectly fascin- 
ating biography of Audubon which re- 
veals the unflagging energy which 
drove that artist and naturalist all 


over the country in his quest for new 
birds, his successes and his failures, 
and his unwavering devotion to his 
wife, Lucy. In addition to the fine 
biographical material presented, the 
book contains reproductions in full 
color of twelve prints from Audubon’s 
“Birds of America”—a truly beautiful 
book, this “Audubon.” 

Young children will love the 
d’Aulaire’s “George Washington.” It 
is just as gay and colorful as it can be, 
and tells in simple text of familiar in- 
cidents in Washington’s life. May 
Lamberton Becker said of the book “I 
do not know which is more winsome, 
Washington or the horse, but the horse 
has two more legs.” For my part, I 
found the small animals and birds 
which have slipped into the pictures 
almost as appealing as Washington and 
the horse. 

Opal Wheeler’s biography “Joseph 
Haydn” is similar in style and make- 
up to her “Mozart the Wonder Boy” 
and would appeal to the same age 
group (fourth and fifth grades). 

Frances Cavanah’s “Children of the 
White House” gives human little in- 
cidents in the lives of boys and girls 
who have lived in the White House. 
It is written for young children. 

Belle Moses’ biography “The Gray 
Knight” tells about Robert E. Lee, and 
William Mitchell has written a bi- 
ography of General Greely. 

Others worthy of mention are “Ten 
Saints” by Eleanor Farjeon, “Cham- 
pions of Democracy” by Joseph Cot- 
tler, “East Way, West Way” by 
Ishimoto, and Harry Shumway’s 
“Lawrence, the Arabian Knight.” 
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Picture Books 
By HARRIET GOODALL, Children’s Librarian, Hinsdale Public Library 


The number of new picture books 
is not as large as of some previous 
years, but there are some very attrac- 
tive ones, worthy of a place in any 
juvenile collection. I shall review a 
few of them briefly. 

“Mitty On Mr. Syrup’s Farm,” 
(Doubleday, $1.00) by Ruth Langland 
Holberg, is the same Mitty whom we 
became acquainted with in “Mitty And 
Mr. Syrup.” The new one is much 
better than the first one, especially in 
plot. Mitty, a little girl of the 90’s, 
who lives in a Wisconsin village near 
Lake Michigan, is going to a picnic on 
Mr. Syrup’s, the milkman’s, farm. She 
has never seen a farm. Mitty is so 
disappointed when she arrives at the 
picnic because it is held in a grove at 
one end of the farm, but she has not 
been there long when she falls in Sugar 
Creek and is so drenched, that this 
affords her a splendid opportunity to 
see Mr. Syrup’s farmhouse. Here she 
spends two days, attired in a dress that 
Miss Lucy Syrup wore as a little girl 
in Norway. She feeds the chickens, 
gathers eggs, finds that potatoes are 
dug from the ground and falls off of 
the hayrack driven by Johnny Jumper, 
the hired man, whom Mr. Syrup in his 
Norwegian dialect calls Yonny Yum- 
per. Mitty returns home with a very 
vivid, childlike picture of farm life in 
the 90’s. Richard Holberg’s drawings 
in black and white, and soft colors are 
fine illustrations of the text. 

Every child thoroughly enjoyed, 
“There Was Tammie,” written last 
year by Dorothy and Marguerite 
Bryan. Their new one is, “T'armmie 
And That Puppy,” (Dodd, $1.00). 
This has the same attractive illustra- 
tions, but the story is not as clever as 
the other one. Tammie, the Scotch 
terrier, is called in for a suprise and 
much to his disgust, instead of a picnic 
or a game of ball as he had hoped, he 
finds a little Scottie in Sally’s arms. 
This Scottie torments Tammie to 
death, by pulling his ears, eating his 
food and sitting in his favorite chair. 


This is too much for Tammie. He 
decides to run away and find a home 
where there are no puppies. He first 
goes to the meat store, where he is 
chased away by the butcher’s cat; he 
goes to Spot’s house but Spot is having 
a bath and Tammie does not care for 
that; then he goes home with Michael 
and Patsy, but their home is not large 
enough for three. So, there is noth- 
ing left for Tammie to do but to return 
home where he receives a great wel- 
come and makes himself happy with 
“that puppy.” The book has the same 
Scotch plaid cover as the previous one. 

The greatest surprise this fall is 
“Sambo and the Twins,” (Stokes, 
$1.00). Most of us thought Mrs. Ban- 
nerman had done her outstanding book 
years ago, but the new one, although 
a little more complicated in plot, is 
equally as good as the famous “Little 
Black Sambo,” both in text and pic- 
tures. Little Black Sambo is called 
from his carpentry work one day to 
find twins, a brother and sister, whom 
he names Little Black Mook and Little 
Black Woof. Sambo has grand times 
with the twins. One day, while Sambo 
is gathering sticks, two Wicked Mon- 
keys who live in a nearby forest steal 
the twins and carry them to a tree no 
one can climb. Jumbo and Mumbo 
are so disturbed, and Sambo cries. He 
tries to make a ladder up the tree trunk 
with nails but this fails. An Eagle 
comes to the rescue. He bargains with 
Sambo, he will save the twins for the 
mutton leg he sees Black Mumbo carry- 
ing. After much difficulty and with 
the aid of Sambo on his back the Eagle 
returns the twins safely and is given 
two mutton legs. The book is the 
same format, as the favorite edition of 
“Little Black Sambo” published by 
Stokes. 


Majorie Flack, accompanied by her 
artist-husband is doing some of the 
finest picture books today. You will 
recall her Angus stories and “Wait for 
William” which is considered a perfect 
picture book. The new one, “What 
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To Do About Molly,” (Houghton, 
$1.00) is filled with simple childish 
interests. Molly, who is five, is left 
with her brother while her mother goes 
shopping. Edward has planned a 
fishing trip with his friend, so the 
question is “What to do about Molly?” 
Molly wants to go fishing but she is 
much too young. Edward, who is an 
ingenious lad of ten, has an idea of 
which his mother approves. He ties 
Molly to a post on the wharf, with a 
strong rope, which makes her very 
secure. While she sits there fishing 
the two boys go out in a boat to try 
their luck. Time passes with no one 
catching a fish. When the boys return 
to the wharf there is Molly fast asleep. 
She is wakened and tries to draw in 
her line, but it will not come up. The 
three pull and at last the line comes 
up with a large fish on the end of it. 
They have chowder for their suppers. 
The pictures in black and white, and 
some in colors, are very descriptive of 
the text showing the passing of time, 
the harbor and houses. 

A very humorous picture story comes 
to us this fall—“The Story of Ferdi- 
nand,” (Viking, $1.00) by Munro Leaf, 
who delighted us with his “Grammar 
Can Be Fun.” Ferdinand, a sophisti- 
cated young bull, likes nothing better 
than to sit under his favorite cork tree 
and smell the flowers. One day, when 
he has become the largest bull in the 
lot, he accidently sits down on a bum- 
ble bee and is stung. He displays 
such a temper, that he is chosen as 
ideal for the bull ring in Madrid. The 
day for the fight arrives. When the 
pensive Ferdinand enters the ring 
with the Matador, dressed in his red 
cape and carrying a sword, he looks 
up at the beautiful ladies with flowers 
in their hair and just sits down and 
smells the flowers. There is nothing 
left to do but take Ferdinand home. 
A humorous picture in black and white 
accompanies each sentence. These are 
done by Robert Lawson and will bring 
forth many peals of laughter. The 
vocabulary of the text is not easy 
enough for a beginner in reading. I 
had been wondering if the youngest 
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children of the picture book age would 
grasp the humor, but a few days ago 
I had the pleasure of hearing May 
Massee of the Viking Press tell this 
story. “A four year old was found one 
day sitting on the davenport under a 
lamp with a sprig of parsley in his 
hand. When asked by his mother what 
he was doing this was the reply: ‘Sit- 
ting under a cork tree smelling the 
flowers.” I believe this book will appeal 
to all ages. 

Claire Turlay Newberry has made 
a very excellent contribution to the 
picture book collection with her story 
called “Mittens,” (Harper, $1.50). 
Richard, almost six, goes with his 
mother to the Farmer’s Market. There 
he finds a black and gray tabby cat 
which he persuades his mother to buy 
for twenty five cents. He is named 
Mittens. One day Richard’s cousin 
picks Mittens up by the tail. He 
scratches her and then very myster- 
iously disappears. After a fruitless 
search for him, a notice is inserted in 
the lost and found department of the 
daily paper, with a reward offered. To 
this they have many replies—a boy 
with a yellow tom cat, a lady selling 
Persian kittens with blue eyes and long 
pedigrees, a man with dachshunds for 
sale and many others, but none of 
these satisfy Richard. He continues 
to worry until a neighbor comes to say 
there is a kitten in the top of his tree. 
This is Mittens. The story will have 
a very wide appeal. The illustrations 
are numerous through the book and on 
the end pages. These pictures of Mit- 
tens, reproduced from Mrs. New- 
berry’s water colors are outstanding 
and add much charm to the story. 

All the above titles, with the excep- 
tion of “Sambo and the Twins,” are 
bound in paper-boards and should be 
reinforced for library use. 

I hope your budgets will permit the 
purchase of still more of the new pic- 
ture books, so I have listed some of 
them which are here for your examina- 
tion today. 


ANDERSON. Billy and Blaze. Macmillan. 
AULAIRE. George Washington. Doubleday. 
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BLUMBERG. Rowena, Teena, er and the 
runaway turkey. Whitman. $1.0 
RANN. Another year with Bobbie and 
Donnie. Macmillan. 1.00. 
CAN ANAS . paneren of the White House. 
otittn Little Jeemes Henry. Nelson. 


HADER. Billy Butter. Macmillan. $2.00. 
mae, ws. little, smaller and least. Stokes. 


FLACK. Willy Nilly. Macmillan. 1.00. 
HOGAN. Elephant twins. Dutton. $1.00. 
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HOGNER. Education of a burro. Nelson. 
HONNisss. Tail of a sorrel horse. Nelson. 


LEAF’ "Manners can be fun. Stokes. $1.25. 

LINDMAN. Snipp, Snapp, Susee and the 
yellow sled. Whitman. $1.00. 

LOWNDES. Traffic. Doubleday. $1.00. 

ROBINSON. Lions. Harper. $1.75. 

or Peggy and the pony. Oxford. 


SMALLEY. Do you know about fishes? Mor- 
row. $1.25. 

TOUSEY. Jerry and the pony express. 
Doubleday. $1.00. 

WIESE. Buddy, the bear. Coward. $1.50. 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls 
By LUCILE PANNELL 


Budgeting books, whether with dol- 
lars or minutes, is always a difficult 
problem. After reading forty or fifty 
selected titles here are nineteen that 
seem to have special merits. Since 
this list was completed at least that 
many more have appeared. However, 
budgets have a limited elasticity and 
these, shall I say samples, of the fall 
book crop are all good additions to 
our schools’ and childrens’ library 
shelves. 

To simplify the presentation of these 
stories they have been grouped. Noth- 
ing has been said about illustrators but 
in practically every case they have 
added zest and flavor to the stories. 

Where several stories with similar 
backgrounds have appeared, my choice 
was governed by the aliveness of the 
characters and the telling. 


Pioneer and Indian Stories 


HEWES, A. D. Codfish musket. Double- 
day, $2.00. 


President Jefferson emerges as a liv- 
ing person in this story of an insur- 
rection against the government at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase. 


DANIEL, HAWTHORNE. Head wind. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 


During the early 18th century, pirates 
from the West Indies disposed of 
their treasures through certain 
Yankee traders in the North. In 
1725, Will Endicott, son of an honest 
warehouse keeper, helps to discover 
and expose the band of Demon 
Romp, one of the most wicked of 
them all. 


ROBINSON, GERTRUDE. Sachim bird. 
Dutton, $2.00. 


During pre-colonial days, Vespucian 
Robin, stowaway on the ship, Arch- 
angel, escapes and is befriended by 
two Abenakai Indian lads. Unusual 
description of the customs and rites 
of the tribes are charmingly and 
vividly told. 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Wagons west- 
ward. Winston, $2.00. 


A first person account of the journey 
of Jonathan Starbuck, fifteen years 
old, from Independence, Missouri, 
along the Sante Fe Trail that has 
the thrilling quality of an actual, 
vividly written diary. 


Short Stories 


FERRIS, HELEN, ed. Challenge. Double- 
day, $2.00. 


Twelve stories of love and courage, 
mental and physical, by authors in- 
cluding Herman Melville, Walter de 
la Mare, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
etc. Miss Ferris has written an in- 
viting biographical sketch of each 
that is as interesting as the stories 
and will be valuable in their presen- 
tation. 


About Animals 


LEWIS, ERNEST. Beowulf. Dutton, 
$2.00. 


Both adults and children will be in- 
terested in the English story of the 
Alsatian, trained as a frontier 
guardsman’s aid who becomes the 
property of a young vicar. When 
the master loses his sight Beowulf 
is sent to a training school in France 
and becomes his guide. 
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FINGER, CHARLES. Dog at his heels. 
Winston, $2.00. 


Jock, part Airedale, becomes the com- 
panion of the two Australian sheep- 
men. He follows them to South 
Africa and on a twelve thousand mile 
trek with ewes and rams thru the 
Argentine. A new Finger book is an 
occasion and this will find a warm 
welcome. 


HESS, FJERIL. Saddle and bridle. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 


Brenda Coleman spends a summer on 
a Colorado ranch, and there is plenty 
of good horse talk for girls who in- 
sist on equine elements in their 
reading. 


MEADER, STEPHEN. Trap line north. 
Dodd, $2.00. 


Mr. Meader has based this book on 
actual diaries kept by fifteen year 
old Jim Vanderbeck. The family liv- 
ing is made by trapping and hunting 
during the winter, a hundred and 
fifty miles north of Lake Superior. 
No fiction could be more interesting 
than this actual description of a 
winter in the north woods. 


Foreign Lands 


HOLLISTER, M. B. Mulberry Village. 
Dodd, $1.75. 

From Shanghai to Mulberry Village, 
home of the Lo family, is the reluc- 
tant trip of young Deh-Liong. His 
awakening admiration for country 
people comes about through adven- 
tures that include bandits and ap- 
prenticeship with Spring on the 
Jade River Players. A good picture 
of modern China and the problems 
presented for her boys. 


JONES, IDWAL. Whistlers’ van. Vik- 
ing, $2.00. 


The strangeness of Welsh and Gypsy 
words makes this story of Gwilym 
who followed the Gypsy van to dis- 
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cover his grandfather and to find his 
own Gypsy heritage. Difficult to be- 
gin, no one who continues, will be 
disappointed in the charmingly told 
story of Gypsies on the Welsh moors. 


Vocations 


These four career books for girls are 
good stories, first of all, with some love 
interest and more important, they 
present honest pictures of the jobs they 
describe. Preparations necessary, lim- 


itations in the fields, and possible goals 
We can use many more 


are shown. 
like them. 


a. Library Work 


FARGO, LUCILE. Marian-Martha. 
Dodd, $2.00. 


Journalism 


BUGBEE, EMMA. Peggy covers 
the news. Dodd, $2.00. 


Archeology 


BERRY, ERICK. Sunhelmet Sue. 
Lothrop, $2.00. 


Nursing 


BOYLSTON, H. D. Sue Barton, stu- 
dent nurse. Little, $2.00. 


Engines and Such 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD. Spanish ingots. 
Dodd, $2.00. 


There is good adventure, as usual, 
but I have included this for boys who 
demand machinery and Deisel en- 
gines in their reading. 


Epecially for Girls 


BRINK, C. R. Mademoiselle misfortune. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 


BIANCO, MARGERY. Winterbound. Vi- 
king, $2.00. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN—LUNCHEON 


The luncheon of the Section for 
Library Work with Children had a 
capacity attendance. Its highlight was 
a talk by Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief 
of the Junior Literary Guild. 

“Behind the Covers of Books for 
Boys and Girls,” the talk given by 
Helen Ferris, was in effect a personally 
conducted tour to the offices of the 
editors of books for young readers. 


In her discussion, Miss Ferris 
stressed the similarity between an edi- 
tor’s problems of selection and those of 
a librarian — the search for new 
material of vital interest; the need for 
a careful evaluation of excellence of 
literary style, authenticity in all fac- 
tual material, and other basic consid- 
erations. 
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She especially emphasized the im- 
portance of the experimental attitude 
in both editor and librarian, the trying 
out of new kinds of books with boys 
and girls themselves, both as regards 
the text and the illustrations; for, in 
working upon new kinds of books in 
the years ahead, editors will be vitally 
dependent upon the experience of 
librarians with the experimental books 
of today. Which prove genuinely suc- 
cessful? Which fail to interest the 
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young audience for whom they are 
written and illustrated ? 

Only through the wide sharing of 
experience and in the answering of 
such questions directly from the re- 
sponse made to their books by the boys 
and girls themselves can real progress 
in editorial selection be made. 

Miss Ferris vivified her discussion by 
recounting many incidents of the vari- 
ous editors’ experiences in the pub- 
lishing of the new books for 1936. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY SECTION 


Chairman: 


Oscar C. Orman, Librarian, Law Library, 


Washington University, St. Louis 


Because the General Session which 
immediately preceeded this section had 
consumed more time than had been 
planned, the meeting was somewhat 
late in opening and the chairman 
therefore omitted any preliminary re- 
marks and passed to the first paper, by 
Jean Sharpe. 

Miss Sharpe was ill and unable to 
come to the meeting. Her paper was 
read by Lydia Robinson of the Chicago 
Public Library, an alumna of Rockford 
College. Miss Robinson praised Miss 
Sharpe’s development of the Rockford 
College Library, in spite of the fact 
that the promised building had not 
materialized. 

Mr. Orman introduced Mr. Randall 
who spoke on “Our Starving Libra- 
Ties.” 

The chairman then presented his 
own paper. It had for its basis the 
fact that two hundred forty-five letters 
had been sent out to college librarians 
in Illinois asking for suggestions for 
the program which was to be con- 


cerned exclusively with college library 
problems. ‘Three replies were received. 

After the paper gratitude was ex- 
pressed that the College and Reference 
sections had been made separate. Hope 
was expressed that a constructive pro- 
gram would be continued and to that 
end an Executive Board was ap- 
pointed by the Chairman. The follow- 
ing are the members of the committee: 
Ann Corbitt, librarian, Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton; Mabel F. Gardiner, as- 
sistant, Garrett Biblical Inst. Library, 
Evanston; and Lillian M. Guinn, 
librarian, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Library, Peoria. 

This committee will prepare plans 
for next year’s meeting and have them 
ready for consideration at a meeting to 
be called at the time of A. L. A. mid- 
winter meeting. The Executive Board 
of I. L. A. will be asked not to appoint 
a chairman of the College Section for 
the 1937 meeting but allow the 
Executive Board of the Section to 
choose its own chairman. 
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The Book Program of Rockford College 
By JEAN M. SHARPE, Librarian, Rockford College, Rockford 


There are four approaches to the 
book program of Rockford College. 
The library, of course the most impor- 
tant one, serves as the book laboratory 
for the entire college community; 
“Inglenook” a corner by the fireplace 
in one of the dormitory parlors, em- 
phasizes recreational reading; the 
book prizes promote the desire to buy 
and possess books; and the Maddox 
House Bookshop gives not only a read- 
ing and writing center, but with the 
Old Book Room fosters the ambition of 
the students to increase their own col- 
lections. 

The college library is located on the 
third floor of Middle Hall and while 
there are disadvantages in such an ar- 
rangement there are also benefits not 
to be overlooked. The convenience of 
the location in the midst of the dor- 
mitories, invites and encourages read- 
ing and study in an atmosphere of 
pleasant informality. The main 
library room, which in the early days 
of the college was the chapel, has long 
since been outgrown and it has been 
necessary to add rooms along the halls 
in either direction. These small rooms, 
bright with sunshine, overlooking on 
one side the court around which the 
college is built and on the other, the 
high tops of the old elms and oaks, 
with a glimpse of the river, are quiet 
retreats in which the students enjoy 
working. 

The location of the library makes 
possible rather unusual library hours 
since the students may stay as late as 
they wish in the evening and come as 
early as they want in the morning. In 
fact the library is never closed. 

The college community of about 350 
has access to 25,000 volumes, a collec- 
tion which in the last few years has 
been greatly strengthened by two 
generous gifts from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The stacks and the reserve 
shelves are entirely open to the stu- 
dents and the charging system has been 
simplified as much as possible, merely 
the signing of the book card which is 


left at the desk, whether or not there 
is anyone in charge of the library at 
the time. There is no limit to the 
number of books which may be drawn 
out and the period for which they may 
be kept is generous—the charges being 
checked and all books returned before 
each vacation, that is at Christmas 
time, in the spring and when college 
closes in the summer. 

Books on the reserve shelves may be 
drawn out for two hour periods and for 
overnight. The time when a book is 
taken out is noted on the “reserve 
sheet” and when it is returned that 
time is also recorded. The College 
Government appoints a student who is 
in charge of checking over the reserve 
sheets and sending out fine notices. 
This places the responsibility squarely 
with the students and there is no ques- 
tion of the library imposing restrictions 
but rather of the working out of a sys- 
tem which gives all members of the 
group the greatest freedom. Such a 
system would be utterly impossible 
without the close cooperation of the 
entire college community. 

The money collected for fines is 
spent for new books and the students 
have a real part in the selection of 
these. A committee is appointed to 
work with the librarian. Last year 
after a good bit of consultation, check- 
ing over catalogs, going over the 
desiderata which the library lists, a 
selection was finally decided upon. 
Before the purchases were made, the 
librarian and the committee drove to 


Chicago and visited some bookshops 


there. The titles were mostly in the 
field of literature and included a set of 
Henry James, “Novels and Tales,” a 
set of Trollope, some Smollett and 
Jane Austen, Rashdall’s “Medieval 
Universities,” together with other 
titles. A display of all the books pur- 
chased with the money collected 
through fines was arranged by the stu- 
dents, and the art department lettered 
an attractive sign. The emphasis of 
this whole undertaking was on the 
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student participation and the enthu- 
siasm of the student committee (the 
trip to Chicago was especially en- 
joyed) was transferred to the group as 
a whole. 


Not only are the reserve books in 
great demand but through the Inde- 
pendent reading courses which are an 
important feature of the teaching at 
the college, and through special reports, 
individual students are encouraged to 
use the entire book resources of the 
library. 


For purely recreational reading 
there is a collection of books and 
magazines placed in cases near the 
fireplace in one of the dormitory par- 
lors. This is the Inglenook. A stu- 
dent committee meets with the libra- 
rian to discuss the selection and the 
whole college is urged to give sugges- 
tions. As a usual practice novels are 
not added to this collection; these are 
purchased for the library so that the 
students may take them out. Short 
stories, essays, plays, poetry, books of 
travel and humor are most frequently 
chosen. Some of the favorites are 
Saki, Robert Frost, Dorothy Parker 
and Clarence Day. A collection of 
songs is always popular and many a 
time a group can be found gathered 
around the piano trying out the selec- 
tions in “The American Song Bag.” 

After new purchases have been made, 
these are introduced to the college at 
an “Inglenook” tea. Before a cheerful 
fire tea is served and the students re- 
view some of the new books. This has 
always been so well done that interest 
and enthusiasm were created for the 
new titles. 


The books in “Inglenook” are 
marked with a decorative band of 
highly romantic design, knights and 
ladies riding to a castle—this is pasted 
around the cover of each book. There 
is a tradition that no “Inglenook” 
book is to be taken from John Barnes 
parlor. The success of the marking of 
the books in this fashion is evident, 
since the loss in five years has only 
been three books. 
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A quotation from the Rockford Col- 
lege Handbook will best serve to ex- 
plain the third approach to the book 
program, the Student Library Awards. 
“In order to promote the love of books 
and spread the knowledge of how to 
buy and possess books, the student 
library committee awards two or three 
times a year small sums of money to 
students to be spent in the purchase of 
a book, or perhaps two or three books, 
of any sort which the committee will 
approve. The committee expects to 
approve whatever book the recipient of 
the award chooses, provided it is con- 
vinced that she will probably want to 
keep the book throughout her life- 
time. Awards are made on the basis 
of specific things done which show a 
genuine distinction. What is awarded 
may be in direct connection with 
courses or may be extra-curricular. 
The distinguished work is all of an in- 
tellectual or artistic nature and related 
somehow to the use of ideas and 
books.” 


A very few of the projects for which 
awards have been given in the last two 
years are as follows: for a monologue 
in free verse entitled “Swift in His 
Madness Speaks to Himself”; for a 
comprehensive investigation of an im- 
portant economic problem as presented 
in a paper on the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; for an excellent 
collection of spring plants; for a 
speech in chapel setting forth the re- 
lationship between college election and 
mature and professional life; for an 
adaptation of Elizabeth music to the 
text of “Damon and Pythias”; for a 
deft handling of primary sources in a 
study of an aspect of life in Tudor 
England. 


The final approach to the book pro- 
gram is made through Maddox House 
which combines a tea room and book- 
shop. It was opened in the fall of 
1934 in the home of the late President 
William Arthur Maddox. The main 
bookroom is pleasingly furnished with 
Early American drop-leaf tables, Wind- 
sor chairs, and informal little stools. 
Books are everywhere, on the shelves, 
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displayed on the tables, and left in- 
formally on the window seats. To 
quote Lesley Frost, who was the direc- 
tor of Maddox House during its first 
two years, “Books are throughout the 
house—books to be handled, read and 
possibly bought. Books are the basis, 
the roots, the well springs and the 
color of the house. And every book is 
for sale, yet in no way has the house 
the texture of a shop. The aim of 
Maddox House is to serve as a nucleus 
of the reading and writing life of the 
college, and if any idea dominates it 
more than another, it is that of making 
the individual feel the need of feather- 
ing her nest with books.” 

During the year the social program 
of the House, which is in part ar- 
ranged by a student committee, in- 
cludes readings and talks by visiting 
artists and writers. The guests of the 
house have included: Robert Frost, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Carl Sand- 
burg, Zona Gale, Ridgely Torrence, 
Alec Miller and MacKinlay Kantor. 


One of the unique features of Mad- 
dox House is the Old Book Room. It 
is furnished in an old English book- 
shop fashion — Dickens period or 
thereabouts. The shelves run from the 
floor to the ceiling tapestried with the 
mellow bindings of old books. De- 
lightful tall stools make it possible to 
reach the books on the highest shelves. 
The first book stock for this room was 
collected a year ago while Miss Mutsch- 
ler, the dean at Rockford, and I were 
driving through England and Scot- 
land. We visited bookshops in the 
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cathedral cities such as Norwich, Salis- 
bury and York, in the university towns 
of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
great cities of Edinburgh and London. 
The amount we could spend was 
limited but that made hunting for bar- 
gains a real sport—we did not want to 
average more than a shilling a volume 
since we wished to be able to see the 
books at a low figure. One bookseller, 
Mr. Wheeler of Harding’s in London, 
was most understanding about our 
plans for the Old book room and this 
year we were able to replenish the stock 
by ordering from him a selection 
similar to that which we made a year 
ago. He was very generous in his 
choice and we have eight hundred new 
titles to put on the shelves this fall. I 
must admit that a few of the choicest 
books I took from the collection and 
added to the library—for example, that 
grand old folio—Raleigh’s “History of 
the World,” 1614, and a Black-letter 
Chaucer of 1597. To stimulate in- 
terest in the Old Book Room the class 
in Library Methods is getting out at 
frequent intervals a mimeographed 
catalog of some of the interesting 
items. 


The emphasis of the whole program 
from the library point of view is on the 
complete freedom in the use of books 
and participation by the whole college 
group in the responsibilities which this 
freedom entails. Maddox House book- 
shop stresses not only the pleasure in 
using books but the lasting delight of 
owning the book which one has 
enjoyed. 


Our Starving College Libraries 


By WILLIAM M. RANDALL, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


The title of this paper might suggest 
that I am going to deal exclusively 
with college library finance and sup- 
port, and, specifically, with the inade- 
quacy of this support in most cases. 
This is, indeed, the subject which will 
occupy us for a few moments. But not, 
I hope, for too many. It is not difficult 
to prove that the average college li- 


brary receives too small an amount of 
money each year to enable it to do the 
things it should. But college librarians 
all know this fact—many from bitter 
experience ; a few lucky ones only from 
tales told by their professional fellows 
and statistics printed in various places. 
I do not want to burden you today with 
another mass of statistics proving what 
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college librarians already know too 
well. If the presidents of the colleges 
for which you labor and the members 
of their boards of trustees were gath- 
ered here to listen, there might be some 
point in merely stressing again the 
insufficiency of college library support. 
Perhaps it lies within their power to 
remedy the situation. I am not at all 
sure of this. College presidents with 
whom I talk on surveys and elsewhere 
throw up their hands in dismay at any 
suggestion of increasing the expenses 
of their institutions. Rather, they are 
seeking ways and means to cut costs; 
and all too often it appears that one of 
the easiest places to make this cut is 
in the college library budget. 

In spite of the fact that I am loath 
to bore you with a lot of figures, it 
will be necessary to give you a few. At 
the University of Chicago we have col- 
lected a considerable amount of data 
concerning the expenditures, the staff, 
and the book collections in representa- 
tive college libraries. By means of 
these data, it is possible to present con- 
cretely the status of college libraries 
at the present time, and to show with 
some precision to what degree they fall 
short of adequacy. In order to do this 
latter, it is necessary, obviously, to have 
a standard to which they may be com- 
pared. Such a standard we have de- 
rived as well as we are able, from the 
expenditures and other factors in a 
chosen group of libraries which we 
believe to be adequately supported, and 
to be performing adequate service in 
their respective colleges. 

What I am going to do first, then, is 
to compare the support, and some other 
things, in the average college library 
with the support and other factors in 
a group of twenty libraries selected 
because surveys of them show that they 
are succeeding in their task of furnish- 
ing adequate library service. These 
twenty are homogeneous with the total 
group in enrolment, in curriculum, 
and in objectives. It appears fair to 
say, therefore, that what these twenty 
find necessary to spend for adequate 
libraries cannot be much different from 
what other colleges must spend if they 
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are to have comparable service. Let 
me point out that the chosen twenty 
are furnishing good library service, 
nothing more—not extraordinary ser- 
vice, not extravagant service—and that 
they are not blessed with special endow- 
ments or other advantages. Since the 
service performed by them is no more 
than adequate, the costs of this service 
logically represent adequate costs, and 
colleges which are spending less than 
the average of this group are probably 
spending too little. 

First of all, we may consider the 
basic figure of total annual expendi- 
ture for library purposes. The figures 
which I am about to give you are for 
the fiscal year of 1933-34. The figures 
for the present year are not significant- 
ly different. During this year this 
group of twenty colleges spent for their 
libraries an average of $16,700 each. 
The average expenditure for all liberal 
arts college libraries during the same 
period was $9,679 each. In other 
words, the average college is spending 
about $7,000 less than would appear 
to be necessary to secure adequate 
library facilities for its students and 
faculty members. 

The average expenditure for salaries 
in the group of twenty colleges is 
$9,000 per year. The average for col- 
leges as a whole is $5,105—a difference 
of about $4,000, or roughly 45 per cent. 
Salaries are used to buy the services of 
personnel. The average full-time pro- 
fessional staff in the twenty colleges 
numbers more than five; for colleges 
in general, the average full-time staff 
is three. This would appear to mean 
that at least two full-time assistants 
should be added to the staffs of most 
libraries, and their salaries reflected in 
the budget. It is no news to you prob- 
ably that college libraries are general- 
ly understaffed. These figures provide 
a proof of this statement, if one is 
needed. 

Besides service rendered by a trained 
professional staff, the library’s stock-in- 
trade is books. The amount of money 
spent each year for books, is, therefore, 
a significant figure. The twenty col- 
leges we have been considering as a 
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norm spent, on the average, $6,300 for 
books. Colleges in general spent, on 
the average, not quite $3,500. In the 
twenty colleges this money bought, on 
the average, 3,425 volumes to be added 
to their collections. Colleges in general 
bought only 2,000 volumes during the 
same time. Our twenty colleges 
furnished on the average 315 periodi- 
cals to their clientele; in general, col- 
leges furnished 215 periodicals. 

These are figures for one year only. 
But our data, collected over a period 
of years, show that the performance of 
college libraries is consistent. It is not 
only during this one year that the 
average college has been spending too 
little for books and periodicals; this 
condition has prevailed for many years. 
The results, obviously, is an inadequate 
collection of books. This became evi- 
dent to some degree when we consider 
the size of the book collections. In our 


twenty colleges, the average size of the 
book collections is roughly 83,000 
volumes ; generally, in college libraries, 


the book collection numbers about 
48,000. 

Of course, I am well aware that size 
alone is not a proper measure to apply 
to book collections. But it should be 
evident, I feel sure, that a difference 
as great as this has meaning not only 
as a figure, but also as an indication of 
content. Unless the process of book 
selection in the average college is much 
more successful than in our chosen 
twenty—and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it is—the smaller, much 
smaller book collections cannot contain 
as adequate array of material. 

Many of us are accustomed to con- 
sider costs in relation to student enrol- 
ment. In the twenty colleges the 
average expenditure per student for 
library purposes is $32.00; in colleges 
in general it is $17.42. 

These lower expenditures are re- 
flected in one simple measure which 
we have of the service rendered by li- 
braries. It is not a very good measure, 
because it is influenced by too many 
factors over which the library has no 
control. But it has some significance. 
I refer to the circulation of books. In 
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the twenty colleges the average circula- 
tion for home use per student per year 
is 33.8; in colleges in general it is 28.4. 
Even this crude measure shows, there- 
fore, that the library service in the 
selected group is resulting in a some- 
what wider use of reading materials by 
students. 

Before we leave these figures, which, 
in a sense, serve only as an introduc- 
tion—though, I am afraid, a long one 
—to what I really want to say, it may 
be worth while to summarize them and 
thus present a complete picture. The 
typical college library which is per- 
forming adequately the services to be 
expected from it is spending in the 
neighborhood of $17,000 per year. It 
has a staff of five trained librarians, 
whose aggregate salaries approximate 
$9,000, and it spends about $6,500 per 
year on books and periodicals, adds 
about 3,500 titles to a collection which 
numbers 83,000, and maintains sub- 
scriptions to something more than 300 
periodicals. It spends about $32.00 
per year per student on its library. 
Incidentally, it has an enrolment of 
565 students and a teaching staff of 
56 instructors. 

We may contrast this with the aver- 
age college library. Instead of $17,000, 
the average library spends only about 
$10,000 per year. Instead of a staff of 
five, it has a staff of three or less, who 
receive about $5,000 per year for their 
services. It spends only $3,500 per 
year for books, instead of $6,500, and 
it adds to its collection only 2,000 in- 
stead of 3,500 titles per year. It makes 
available 215 periodicals instead of 
315; and its book collection numbers 
only 48,000 instead of 83,000 volumes. 
At the same time, the college which 
this average library services enrols 546 
students, only 19 fewer than the other. 
The faculty, however, is considerably 
smaller—44 instead of 56. 

I have taken some time to give you 
these figures. They prove, I believe, 
that the average college library in the 
United States is indeed starving, in a 
material sense. But I am sure that 
most of you knew that already. You 
have proof of it in your daily endeavors 
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to stretch your budgets over the many 
things which must be done. Much 
more interesting to me than this 
material starvation of the library is 
another kind of starvation, which is, 
I feel sure, the real reason for the first. 
We may call this second kind a starva- 
tion of isolation. 


The library has been called the heart 
of the college. I do not know who first 
used the phrase, but it falls glibly 
enough from the lips of both librarian 
and educator. As a matter of fact, the 
library is probably no more the heart 
of the college than is the classroom, the 
laboratory, or the office of the presi- 
dent. Perhaps it ought to be. But 
saying that it is won’t make it so. In- 
deed, it is likely to be less the heart of 
the college today than is the gymna- 
sium or the student club. It depends 
upon the college. And in spite of this 
phrase that is so often used to describe 
it, the library is too frequently, for all 
practical purposes, a separate institu- 
tion, something which adheres to the 
college, but is not really a part of it 
at all. 


Librarians, foundations, and educa- 
tors have paid a great deal of attention 
to the college library during recent 
years, and this attention has resulted 
in what seems to be an undue emphasis 
on the library as a separate unit, which 
somehow gets along, and which contri- 
butes a peculiar something all by it- 
self to the college. The members of 
the library staff are thought of, not as 
members of the college hierarchy, but 
as well-meaning and reasonably useful 
people who should be about when they 
are needed and pretty much hidden 
behind their books when they are not. 
The books themselves come in for much 
the same treatment at the hands of the 
college community. About the only 
time most instructors seem to get ex- 
cited about a book is when the library 
can’t find it. 


In the average college, the usual 
student has his most potent connection 
with the library and the book resources 
over the desk of the reserve-book room. 
For too many students this constitutes 
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the only contact. Books and the li- 
brary, therefore, become irrevocably 
bound up with the task of lesson-learn- 
ing, and the student reads what he 
must to satisfy the requirements of the 
courses. Here again is a reason why 
the library is isolated from the rest of 
the college. The library, for the stu- 
dent, becomes a building in which are 
kept certain books he is told he must 
read, and to which he has access with 
varying amounts of inconvenience, de- 
pending upon the size of the class and 
the habits of the instructor. But a 
picture of the library as a place in 
which may be found not only the ap- 
paratus for obtaining a passing grade 
in English I, but also books which are 
worth reading for their own sakes; a 
place, indeed, which is the epitome of 
the college itself, in which courses are 
taught by greater instructors than any 
college can afford, in which the cur- 
riculum is unlimited by credit require- 
ments, and in which the lectures are 
always just beginning—this picture of 


the library is rarely presented to the 
college student. 

What is the library in the college? 
To the casual visitor on the campus the 
library is a more or less monumental 
building which is supposed to contain 


some books. To the college president 
it is a source of faculty disagreement 
and a constant drain on the budget. 
To the faculty member it is the place 
from which his students have difficulty 
in obtaining the books he thinks they 
should read. To the librarian it is a 
collection of books which must be cata- 
loged, classified, loaned, and returned 
so that they may be loaned again. 
Actually, from the standpoint of 
education, the college library should 
be none of these things. Properly, it 
is an integral part of the apparatus of 
education, interlocking with other parts 
and contributing to the realization of 
the final objective of the institution, 
which, I take it, is giving an education 
to individuals. Specifically, the col- 
lege library is a collection of books, 
plus a personnel concerned with their 
proper interpretation, and a place in 
which to use them and in which they 
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may be kept safely when they are not 
in use. Its foods, the nourishment by 
which it thrives and grows—the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of its success 
—is cooperation. The library as a 
library, standing by itself, is helpless. 
To contribute, it must be a part of the 
college. The support which is ren- 
dered to the library will depend largely 
upon the contribution it makes to the 
educational picture. The college will 
buy, and pay for, the kind of library 
service it seems to need. In most col- 
leges this service is relatively simple. 
Indeed, it is not, in a sense, a library 
service at all. 

In order to make clear what I mean, 
I should like to consider for a moment 
the elements—or some of them—which 
the library furnishes. We may begin 


with books; and we may begin by say- 
ing most seriously, because it is im- 
portant, that not all the books in the 
college library building are a part of 
the college library. In order to be a 
part of the college library, in a real 


sense, the book must be more than 
there, on the shelves. It must be used 
by some member of the college com- 
munity. The college library consists 
of those books which contribute to the 
education of the college student in one 
way or another; and for each indivi- 
dual student, the college library con- 
sists of those books which he himself 
uses, or has used for him, no matter 
how many other thousands of volumes 
may stand on the shelves and be neatly 
noted in the catalog. Under present 
college conditions, it is unfortunately 
true that for the average college stu- 
dent the library consists of parts of 
perhaps thirty books which he is obliged 
to read, and parts of a few more which 
his instructor reads and passes on to 
him through lectures and class discus- 
sions. And in the aggregate, for all 
the students in the college, with a few 
exceptions, the library consists of not 
many more than a thousand books 
which have been placed on reserve. 

We know this to be true, because we 
have examined college students’ read- 
ing and we know that over 90 per cent 
of it is curricular in nature. We know 
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it to be true because we have sampled 
the books standing on the shelves of 
representative college libraries and 
found that most of them have not been 
used once in two years, and that many 
of them have never been used since 
their addition to the library. We know 
it in a general way because even a 
hasty glance at the books on the shelves 
of college libraries is enough to demon- 
strate that large groups of them are 
books which never would be used by 
college students of the present day. 

Let me give you some concrete ex- 
amples. We have lately completed the 
survey of the library of a college which 
is not different from other colleges in 
this respect. In the course of this sur- 
vey, we examined the books on the 
shelves in certain classes to get a pic- 
ture of the frequency of their use. Of 
500 volumes classed in 330, 485 had 
been used fewer than five times during 
the past two years. Of 400 volumes 
classed in 820, 200 had been used 
not even once during this time. Of 
500 volumes in Biography, 300 had not 
been used at all, 100 had been used 
once, and 45 had been used twice dur- 
ing two years. At the same time, 
the books on reserve were, of course, 
constantly in use. For the students 
they constituted the college library. 

Books for collateral reading are a 
necessary part of the college library, 
perhaps. It is convenient to keep them 
there. But actually, they are a part of 
the teaching equipment, like the black- 
board and the laboratory sink. Whether 
they are read or not depends very little 
upon anything the library does. Their 
administration requires care, it is true, 
and hard work on the part of the li- 
brary staff; but the amount of profes- 
sional librarianship which is involved 
is relatively small; and the type of pro- 
fessional service which is rendered 
through them is scarcely of the sort to 
inspire the librarian. Yet they make 
up the bulk of the use of the library 
and loom so large in the record of its 
circulation as to quite overshadow any 
other types of reading. 

The apparent importance of the col- 
lege library in the educational program 
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depends upon an activity, therefore, 
which is not, in the best sense, a library 
activity at all. The contribution which 
should be the one of paramount impor- 
tance so far as the library is concerned, 
namely, the development of reading 
habits and the introduction of students 
to the library and books as a source of 
information, inspiration, and cultural 
recreation is almost forgotten. The 
college administration pays for what 
it gets—a sort of expert clerkship, a 
passing out of books over a desk. Col- 
lege libraries are starving in a material 
sense because they are starving in other 
ways, because they have never demon- 
strated, in too many cases, that they 
deserve by their contribution more 
than they receive. 


When we ask ourselves why this is 
true, we are brought face to face with 
two considerations. The first of these 
is the isolation of the library from the 
rest of the college. The second is 


closely connected with the first, al- 
though that connection may not be im- 


mediately apparent. This second is the 
library personnel. 


I should like to do a little tinkering 
with the slogan, “The library is the 
heart of the college,” and come out 
with another slogan, which will read, 
“The college is the heart of the li- 
brary.” By the use of this sentence I 
do not mean either to belittle the col- 
lege or to overemphasize the library. 
I mean only to point out that the li- 
brary is helpless before its large task 
without the close and intelligent co- 
operation of every member of the col- 
lege community. This task is that of 
inducing students to read something 
besides what they are told to read, and 
what they find it necessary to read in 
order to pass their courses. This is per- 
haps a more important task, in the 
long run, than the teaching of facts 
in the classroom. Facts learned will 
be forgotten; indeed, they pass all too 
quickly. But the ability to find out 
facts, and the desire to do it, love for 
reading and all that reading means in 
the way of enjoyment and improve- 
ment and continuing growth of mind 
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and understanding—these things once 
acquired, are perpetual. It is the 
business of the library to give these 
things to the college student, and in 
the exercise of this function the college 
is really a part of the library. And 
the personnel of the library is not only 
the library staff—perhaps not even 
most importantly the library staff—but 
the faculty of the college. 


There is much talk about all this in 
college circles—much talk about the 
necessity for the formation of habits 
of reading. But no one does much 
about it except the librarian. The li- 
brarian can’t do it alone. The library 
can’t do it. If it be important that the 
students in the college, as a part of 
their education, learn what books are 
for and what they have to give to the 
individual, then the college as a whole 
from the president to the least instruc- 
tor, must enter into the task of teach- 
ing them. And until this task is en- 
tered into wholeheaterdly by all the 
people concerned, the library in the col- 
lege cannot make a proper contribu- 
tion. And until the library makes a 
proper contribution, it can scarcely 
hope for a proper support. 


Why should the college administra- 
tor allot money for the purchase of 
books which are not read? Why should 
the college administration pay salaries 
for services which are not rendered? 
The average college library maintains 
a plant and a staff and a book collec- 
tion to fulfil what seems to its adminis- 
trators to be the function of the college 
library. We can scarcely expect more 
from them until it be demonstrated 
that there are other functions to be 
fulfilled and that they can be fulfilled. 


If the college library is tired of 
starvation, it must take its rightful 
place in the educational program. The 
college library which will be properly 
supported is the library which can show 
that its books represent the careful and 
thoughtful selection of intelligent per- 
sons, made in the light of the known 
needs of the educational program ; and 
a library in which these books are read 
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by all the students not in order that 
they may pass examinations or write 
a term paper, but because the method 
of teaching, the service of the library 
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staff, and the character of the books 
themselves make it impossible for them 
not to read them and be at peace with 
themselves. 


Remarks on the Notice 


By OSCAR C. ORMAN, Chairman, College Section 


Let us direct our attention to a con- 
sideration of our section meeting. The 
purpose of these remarks is not to 
diminish in the slightest the grateful- 
ness with which we have received the 
papers prepared by Miss Sharpe and 
Mr. Randall. Instead, these words are 
spoken in an attempt to insure for the 
future similar interesting and in- 
formative presentations at our annual 
conferences. 

After being requested last spring to 
serve as the chairman of this section 
meeting, I perused the records of 
previous conventions. These proceed- 
ings clearly indicated that unified pro- 
grams were difficult to arrange because 
of the division of interest within the 
section itself. That is, that the meet- 
ing purported to include both college 
and reference librarians, the latter 
group made up of college, public, and 
school librarians. However, this diffi- 
culty had already been recognized, and 
as a result of Executive Board action 
this past year, the College and Refer- 
ence Section has been transformed to 
be the College Section. Thus, without 
the presence of others, the college 
librarians of this state are now able to 
meet together to discuss their own par- 
ticular problems. 

As a consequence of this change, the 
Executive Board felt, and I believe 
properly so, that this year’s meeting 
should initiate a new departure in the 
College Section. In that spirit some 
two hundred and forty letters were sent 
to all known college librarians in this 
state, announcing the change, suggest- 
ing a general topic for consideration, 
asking for criticisms of the same, and 
specifically requesting any individual 
recommendations concerning the meet- 
ing. Forthcoming from this effort 


came three replies, two of which were 
received rather late in the summer. 

Several explanations have been sug- 
gested for the paucity of interest so 
disclosed. ‘The notices were mailed at 
a time when vacations were probably 
uppermost in our minds. If so, then 
the programs for each annual meeting 
should be devised before the summer 
months. In my opinion, we should 
plan our conferences in a general way 
a year in advance. This procedure will 
insure interesting meetings based upon 
the ideas of those college librarians 
actually in attendance at our conven- 
tions. Such a method will, in addi- 
tion, greatly facilitate the task of the 
section chairman. 

Perhaps the mailing list was incom- 
plete so that interested librarians were 
not apprised of this meeting. There is 
undoubtedly some truth to this state- 
ment, for no accurate list of librarians 
in the college libraries of this state 
exists. If we are to have an efficient 
section, such a list must be compiled. 
This list should contain non-members 
of the Association as well as members. 
It should be an implement in our at- 
tempt to increase the size of this sec- 
tion and the general membership of the 
Association. 

The possibility that the notice which 
was sent was actually stifling rather 
than stimulating may have some cred- 
ence. However, if a plan of advance 
arrangement is desired, similar notices 
may well be dispensed with. For this 
year’s notice, I am solely responsible. 

That college librarians, especially 
those not engaged in administrative 
work, are naturally modest and in- 
articulate is another suggested ex- 
planation of the weak response to the 
notice. If this is correct, let us admit 
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it and attempt to alter such manner- 
ism. All college librarians, regardless 
of position, should be welcomed to ex- 
press ideas at this meeting. Too often 
rank and file college librarians have al- 
lowed their superiors to express repre- 
sentative views with exceedingly 
dubious results and of limited value. 

We now come to a consideration 
which relates to the very life of this 
section meeting. This question may 
be phrased in this manner. Is there 
sufficient similarity of interests among 
Illinois college librarians to warrant 
this meeting? ‘This problem must be 
solved before attention is directed to 
any of the above questions. 

There are in this state some fifty-two 
college and university libraries. On 
the basis of the number of staff men- 
bers, these libraries fall into two 
classes, the first of which contains the 
forty-seven libraries with five or less 
staff members and the two libraries in 
which there are seven and eight 
librarians respectively. The second 
class includes Northwestern Univer- 


sity Library, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, and the University of Chicago 
Library which have 56, 73 and 91 staff 
members respectively. 
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On the basis of book funds, three 
libraries have over $84,000, while 
the remainder have under $10,000, the 
majority of which are limited to less 
than $3,000. 

From these observations it would 
seem that the great majority of col- 
lege librarians in this state are em- 
ployed in three large college library 
systems. Can there be any doubt as to 
the existence of similar problems 
among them? This annual meeting 
presents a splendid opportunity for 
those librarians to consider such prob- 
lems and to plan necessary cooperative 
work, 

In regard to the remainder of the 
college librarians, it is found that 
there are nearly fifty small college 
libraries. That their problems are 
related and comparable must be ap- 
parent. Because of their large num- 
ber, their need for this section meeting 
would seem to be exceedingly urgent. 

Thus, in summary, we must first de- 
cide whether we wish to continue the 
College Section. If we are agreed 
that such should be done, then we must 
consider the type of programs wanted 
and the models to be used in executing 
them. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman: Ralph D. Shanesy, Trustee, Evanston Public Library 


After the luncheon gathering of 
trustees, Ralph D. Shanesy, as chair- 
man, called the meeting to order. The 
papers as herewith printed were pre- 
sented. 

Discussion followed the talk by Pro- 
fessor Schersten and the recommenda- 
tions of the Planning Board for legis- 
lation to be presented at the coming 
session of the legislature. Points 
brought out against state aid and re- 
newal of legislation were that for over 
half a century libraries in the state 
have existed upon local support and 
that “it is a grave question whether it 
is the province of the state to make a 
business of contributing to local insti- 
tutions.” “The last aid was obtained 


under the excuse of an emergency.” 
“If this is going to be continued city 
councils will decrease the usual appro- 
priation,” as it was indicated has been 
the threat in one or two places. 

Others pointed out that while it 
might not be necessary or advisable to 
seek a book fund for communities hav- 
ing tax-supported libraries, there is 
great need for state aid to be allocated 
to the local library to enable it to 
extend its service to areas now without 
library service. 

M. F. Gallagher said that it is his 
firm conviction that every community 
needs and deserves modern and pro- 
gressive library service. Every com- 
munity is paying money into the state. 
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The fund for state aid is not coming 
from an external source. Local prop- 
erty taxes are dwindling and new 
general taxes such as the state sales 
tax, the gasoline tax, etc., have become 
the modern source of government 
revenue and such revenue should be 
used for educational purposes as well 
as for the physical and material needs 
of people. 

The library relief fund passed by the 
last legislature was not a substitution 
but a supplement to local library 
funds. It did not imply state control 
for no book, or list of books, could be 
authorized for purchase from the state 
fund except upon the signed request of 
the directors of the library desiring the 
books. There is need to achieve greater 
community consciousness of the 
library. “All civic, cultural and indus- 
trial associations should be awakened 
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to a greater realization of the value 
and importance to the community of 
the modern library service and their 
interest and active co-operation so- 
licited.” 

The presentation of the organization 
and work of the Indiana Trustees As- 
sociation as given by Mrs. Anna Mat- 
thies brought about favorable com- 
ments as to the advantages of such an 
association in Illinois. Upon motion 
of M. F. Gallagher, seconded by Porter 
Paddock, it was moved that the chair- 
man be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider and report 
back on a trustees’ organization. All 
voted aye. 

Suggestion was made that this pre- 
liminary report be presented to a meet- 
ing of trustees to be held in connection 
with the midwinter meeting of the 
A. L. A. 


“Friends of the Library” Groups 


By LILLIAN M. GUINN, Librarian, Bradley Polytechnic Institute Library 


It is a privilege to be one of a group 
of people who have been allured to a 
gathering through individual and uni- 
versal interest in the printed page. I 
am reminded that a book is the best of 
friends, the same today and forever. 
Also that every man is a book, if you 
know how to read him. 

“My chief pleasure in my library is 
derived from the pleasure of friends 
who use it,” a great book collector once 
said. In that sentence is the whole 
philosophy of librarianship. A libra- 
rian’s chief pleasure in his library is 
derived from the pleasure of readers 
who use it. A librarian, therefore, 
ought to have many friends. American 
librarians and their friends are now 
pulling together to achieve a great end. 

“The Friends of the Library” — its 
name is appropriate, suitable and ex- 
pressive, it is an organization which is 
being graciously received. Its purpose 
is interesting to the majority of people, 
and its objectives may easily be shared 
by individuals. It does not classify 


under Economic policy, Emergency 
pamphlet, or cabilistic words to be ex- 
pressed by letters of the alphabet. 


“Libraries are never finished, they 
must include not only the books that 
never die but those that gather wisdom 
out of the present and look farther 
into the future,” said an editorial of 
the New York Times. “So it is that 
in many colleges and universities there 
are being organized groups calling 
themselves ‘Friends of the Library,’ 
each devoted to supplying, in part at 
least, the continuing need of a particu- 
lar institution.” Similar groups are 
working in behalf of public libraries to 
enrich their resources and to promote 
their services to the community. 

The purpose of the groups, although 
variously stated, is practically the 
same: 


1. To maintain an association of 
persons interested in books ; 


2. To discover idle books in private 
libraries of the community ; 
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Large numbers of books in spe- 
cial fields collected perhaps by 
one member of a family (in 
which the heirs are not equally 
interested) ; 


Libraries upon which the owners 
are paying substantial taxes each 
year, amounts which could be 
saved if the books were given to 
the library. Once located, plans 
are made to interest the owners 
of such books. 

To foster an interest in individ- 
ual book collecting ; 

To interest people in the value 
of books and how to care for 
them ; 

And, last but not least, to in- 
form the public about the 
library, its resources, its services 
and its possibilities. 


A brief history of the movement 
would seem to be pertinent as it pre- 
sents some interesting procedure. 
“Friends of the Library” groups have 
existed abroad for several years. Nota- 
ble among them is the Friends of 
Bodlean Library at Oxford University. 
As far as I have been able to learn 
priority is to be attributed to this 
group. It publishes in its bulletin lists 
of desiderata; this practice encourages 
well-wishers to make donations which 
they might hesitate to offer without the 
assurance that the books would be 
welcome. 

Other groups are the Friends of the 
National Libraries in London and the 
Friends of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris. 


In our own country I have found 
mention of groups functioning in thir- 
teen universities, eight colleges, eight 
public libraries, one art library, one 
prison library, one high school, and 
county libraries in South Carolina and 
Michigan. 

There are groups closely allied 
called “Citizen’s Library Movement.” 
The ultimate objective is usually the 
establishment of county, regional and 
other large-unit rural library service. 
This was born in Charlotte, North 
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Carolina in November, 1927. Seven 
state library associations, held this 
month, included a dinner or luncheon 
to encourage Citizen Interest. These 
are variously named to accord with 
citizen’s activities in several localities: 


Kentucky Library Association — 
Friends of the Library. October 9-10. 

Missouri Library Association — Citi- 
zen’s Luncheon. October 12-14. 

Tri-State Conference at Toledo — 
Citizen’s Dinner. October 15-17. 

Pennsylvania Library Association — 
Friends of the Library. October 8-10. 

Utah Library Association — Friends 
of the Library. October 3. 

Vermont Library Association—Bet- 
ter Library Movement Luncheon. Sep- 
tember 28-30. 


These statistics may be far from 
inclusive as they have been made from 
available information only. However, 
they will serve to show, in part, the 
active work being done. The gifts have 
been gratifying both in books, service 
and money. One library has received 
a summary of Dr. Albert Einstein’s 
Relativity theory written in his own 
hand; another library has the largest 
private collection of economics and 
mathematics. And one library has re- 
ceived only one gift in a year, but the 
librarian said “that has been worth the 
organization of the group.” 

The A. L. A. Special Membership 
Committee began to foster interest for 
the “Friends of the Library” at a 
luncheon held in Washington, in 1929. 
The interest has grown steadily. At 
Denver a coast-to-coast broadcast was 
made, so that a large audience was in- 
cluded. There was a broadcast made 
also from Richmond. A tradition has 
grown up with these luncheons, a roll 
call of official (state) governors’ dele- 
gates. At Richmond, twenty-one states 
and some Canadian provinces re- 
sponded to the roll call. 

The “Friends of the Library” or- 
ganizations are a means by which the 
needs of a library may be made known. 
People wishing to give a modest gift 
are assured of its being accepted. Ad- 
vice is asked about the disposal of large 
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collections. Acquaintances and _per- 
sonal relations are made, thus friends 
are added to the library services. There 
are people in every community who are 
happy to find a place for a book they 
have finished reading, where it may be 
enjoyed by others. The interest and 
importance in the organization is en- 
hanced by the fact of its being adapt- 
able to any type of library or library 
organization. 

New groups are making themselves 
known through formal and informal 
organizations in many parts of the 


country. 

The method of organization is very 
simple and it can easily be varied to 
suit the occasion of any library. 


(1) The initiative to start a group 
may originate with an individual 
or with a small group. For a 
university or college library, 
usually one or two alumni take 
the initiative, after receiving the 
idea from the president or the li- 
brarian. For a public library it 
may be composed of business and 
professional men and women; 
club members and a few other 
representative citizens. The li- 
brarian has an _ active part; 
usually he is appointed secretary 
of the group. 


Every library has its circle of 
friends, men and women who in 
various ways show their interest 
and loyalty. In consultation with 
some of these friends, a list may 
be compiled of persons who are 
likely to be interested. An in- 
vitation can be sent to them to 
attend the organization meeting. 
This meeting may be any kind 
that would be most fitting—a din- 
ner, a luncheon or just a called 
meeting. The object is to arouse 
enthusiasm in the movement and 
to decide organization details: 
as— 


a. Name 


b. Types of membership 
Contributing 
Sustaining 
Life 
Patron 
Honorary membership 
c. Fees and dues 
Some groups do not have 
any fees or dues 
Fees range from $1.00 to 
$1,000.00 
Shall there be annual dues? 
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d. Constitution 
Some function without 
Others have a formal one 
Others have a Council and 
an Executive Committee 
e. Officers 
President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


f. Meetings 
Regular, if so how often? 
Annual only, with a dinner? 
Called by the Executive 
Committee? 


g. Supplies 

Stationery 

Secretary and Treasurer’s 
books 

Enrollment cards 

Book plate. (To be placed 
in every volume acquired. 
To have a_ space for 
donor’s name. Donors of 
books may autograph the 
book plate, thus creating 
a permanent memorial.) 


h. It is imperative that the mem- 
bership shall continually be 
kept informed as to what 
the library is doing, of gifts 
that are made to it, specific 
needs as they develop. A 
printed bulletin or leaflet 
may include this informa- 
tion. 


“The Friends of the Bradley Li- 
brary,” of Peoria, was organized on 
February 3, 1936. As yet it is an in- 
fant but he is thriving and we hope he 
may grow into a very old man. 

The initial work was done by a very 
small group. At a later meeting each 
member of the group brought two 
guests. Organization was formulated. 

A folder was prepared to assist in 
presenting the purpose and aim of 
“The Friends of Bradley Library.” 
A copy was enclosed with each invita- 
tion sent out. You may be interested 
in seeing our membership cards and 
stationery. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
the liberal friendship and wealth is 
fully bestowed when rightly informed. 
And people are kindly generous, for 
which our admiration and gratitude is 
outspoken. 

The adaptations which have followed 
the creation of “The Friends of the 
Library” movement have developed 
limitless opportunities for useful work. 
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Formation and Accomplishments of the Indiana Trustees Section 


By MRS. ANNA MATTHIES, Trustee, Hammond, Indiana, Public Library 


You are to be congratulated on your 
determination to form a Library 
Trustees’ Association of Illinois. I can 
well remember what a shock it was to 
me a few years ago to find out that the 
Trustees of Illinois had no formal 
organization. Being such close neigh- 
bors of yours near Chicago we have 
naturally learned to look to the big 
city for leadership and were surprised 
to find that we have had the lead in 
this respect for a good many years. It 
was as long ago as November 4, 1909 
that a meeting similar to this one was 
held in Indianapolis in response to a 
call sent out by the Public Library 
Commission. 

Let me give you a little of the in- 
teresting history of this Indiana Pub- 
lic Library Commission. In 1896 
Rutherford P. Hays, secretary of the 
American Library Association, ad- 


dressed the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion on “Library Commissions.” 


The 
following year Governor James A. 
Mount made a plea for the establish- 
ment of rural libraries. These ad- 
dresses had the immediate effect of 
stimulating the interest of a group 
known as the Indiana Union of Lit- 
erary Clubs. They themselves felt the 
need of ready access to many books and 
realized how the entire state would 
benefit. A resolution was passed at 
their June, 1897 meeting, “That the 
President of the Indiana Union of Lit- 
erary Clubs should appoint a commit- 
tee of five to cooperate with the In- 
diana Library Association in framing 
a law which should secure to Indiana 
a library commission, and this commit- 
tee to report progress at the next an- 
nual meeting of the club.” The In- 
diana Library Association was asked 
to appoint a legislative committee to 
cooperate in the securing of a library 
commission. The Indianapolis Com- 
mercial Club also appointed a similar 
committee. 

The result was that two bills because 
of a difference of opinion of the com- 
mittees were introduced into the 1899 


General Assembly. The Indiana Li- 
brary Association bill was killed and 
with a few changes the bill presented 
by the Union of Literary Clubs was 
passed. The essential points in the 
law were: 1. It created a Public Li- 
brary Commission of three members 
with supervision of the library work 
of the state. 2. It appropriated $3,000 
for the inauguration of a system of 
traveling libraries under the direction 
of the Public Library Commission. 3. 
It provided that the people of any 
township, by vote, might establish a 
tax of 2 cents on each $100 of prop- 
erty for maintenance of a free public 
township library. 4. It put the con- 
trol of any such library in the control 
of three persons—the school township 
trustee and two members appointed by 
the judge of the circuit court, one of 
whom shall be a woman. Since an 
amendment to the law made in 1913 
the Commission has appointed the 
secretary. 

Before 1899 public libraries in In- 
diana were organized under the school 
law. In 1899 a law for the establish- 
ment of township libraries was passed 
and several were organized. In 1901 
a law was passed that made it possible 
for every city and incorporated town 
to have a public library. Most of our 
libraries were organized under this 
law. 

This was merely the beginning in 
our state of much legislation beneficial 
to our public libraries. 

The Commission met in April, 1899 
and began to purchase books to equip 
traveling libraries. These were of two 
classes, miscellaneous collections of 
forty volumes each, all similar in scope, 
and study libraries of ten to fifteen 
volumes each upon some specific sub- 
ject. Before the close of the year 34 
libraries were ready for circulation and 
in another year 46 more were ready. 
Because of this fine showing the legis- 
lature of 1901 increased the appropria- 
tions for the Commission materially. 
Since that time to the end of the fiscal 
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year, October 31, 1930, 775,344 vol- 
umes have been circulated to 14,418 
associations or organizations. 

This Library Commission left no 
stone unturned to further library in- 
terests. The members tried faithfully 
to visit each library in the state every 
year. In 1901 a library class to train 
librarians was begun which grew into 
regular library institutes. It is a fact 
that the first library institute held in 
the United States was conducted by 
Cornelia Marvin in Indianapolis in 
1896. 

The Commission published the Li- 
brary Occurrent, a quarterly magazine, 
to spread the latest library information 
to all parts of the state. 

In 1899 there were 39 public li- 
braries in our state; now there are 
about 250; and there were then 49 
counties without libraries; now there 
is but one. The State Federation of 


Womens’ Clubs since 1908 has main- 
tained a library extension committee 
which cooperated fully with the Pub- 


lic Library Commission. 

The Commission came to an end by 
act of the legislature in 1925, and its 
former work is now directly under the 
State Library. 

We cannot think of the Indiana Li- 
brary Commission without thinking of 
that inspired and inspiring woman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl who 
worked untiringly to get the Commis- 
sion and was a member of it during 
its entire existence. She was just as 
staunch a supporter of the Trustees’ 
Association later. 

It is to this Indiana Library Com- 
mission, then, that the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees’ Association owes its 
existence. This original meeting was 
called by the secretary of the Library 
Commission, Carl Milam, now secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Thirty-seven trustees responded, 
representing 28 libraries in all parts 
of the state. The meeting was con- 
ducted as a round table and the re- 
port of this session says that the in- 
terest in the discussions was so intense 
that many of the items suggested were 
not discussed for lack of time. 
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These topics included the organiza- 
tion of the library board, the board 
committees and respective duties, the 
all-important budget and similar ques- 
tions of general interest to library ad- 
ministration. Reports were had from 
trustees representing libraries of vary- 
ing incomes. 

I liked particularly this part of the 
report: “The third important ques- 
tion discussed was that of extending 
the privileges of libraries to residents 
of the townships outside the city or 
town in which the library is located. 
It was gratifying to see how prevalent 
was the idea that the public library 
must in time be available to every 
citizen just as the public school already 
is and how willing they all were to 
cooperate with the rural citizen to this 
end.” I like to believe that it was 
this fine spirit of altruism that helped 
to the success of the Indiana Trustees’ 
Association. “A library for every 
county” has been the objective for 
years. 

Before this meeting adjourned an 
organization was effected to be known 
as the Indiana Library Trustees’ As- 
sociation. The officers were president 
and secretary, and an Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and to decide on the time and 
place of the next meeting. The report 
concludes: “Mr. Rose, the president, 
is anxious to have the Association take 
steps at once to secure the codification 
of the library laws.” By the way this 
codification, begun so long ago, is 
about to be realized in Indiana. 

The first regular meeting of the In- 
diana Library Trustees’ Association 
was held the following March in a two- 
day convention and from the reports 
of the sessions the long pent-up in- 
terest in library affairs let itself out in 
enthusiastic discussions. The first 
topic on the program was “The Organ- 
ization of the Library Board,” another, 
“How shall the School Board manage 
the Library under its Control?” also, 
“The Library Trustee, His Responsi- 
bilities and Privileges,” and a paper 
on “Library Legislation” by a judge 
of the Appellate Court. The evening 
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session was held in the John Herron 
Art Gallery where the trustees were 
guests of the Indianapolis Library 
Club. 

On the following day a constitution 
prepared by a committee appointed for 
that purpose was adopted with slight 
changes. It provides for a member- 
ship of trustees, libraries, persons con- 
nected with the Public Library Com- 
mission and others elected by the 
Executive Board, for dues of one dollar 
a year, and for an annual meeting to 
be held in Indianapolis in November. 

This constitution was revised some- 
what in 1929. In regard to dues the 
new constitution reads: “The annual 
membership dues shall be two dollars 
for each library, said two dollars cov- 
ering all representatives of the library 
paying the same, and one dollar for 
each individual member not represent- 
ing a library. 

At their fourth annual meeting in 
1914 the Trustees’ Association ap- 
proved the following legislation: 

a. The amendment of the law of 
1901-1903 to make the residence quali- 
fication for library board membership 
one year instead of five. 

b. An annual appropriation of at 
least $10,000 for the Public Library 
Commission instead of $7,000. 

c. A state library building. 

d. The extension of the township 
law to include neighboring townships. 

In 1917 the law for the establish- 
ment of county libraries was passed. 

An important amendment passed by 
the legislature of 1929 gave library 
boards the power to issue, negotiate 
and sell bonds and to create sinking 
funds subject to the approval of the 
city council. 

I merely cite these few reports to 
show how zealous these pioneering 
trustees were from the very beginning 
to further the best interests of libra- 
ries and librarians. They cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the Public Library 
Commission and the Indiana Library 
Association to give the state of Indiana 
the best possible library service. 

Now may I give you some reasons 
why we have found the Library 
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Trustees’ Association helpful in In- 
diana ? 

Every business, whether that of li- 
brary or some commercial industry, 
needs an occasional renewal of spirit 
as well as unbiased advice. This can 
best be had from contact with people 
who have the same interests and the 
same problems to perplex them. By 
intelligent discussion these perplexities 
can usually be ironed out to mutual 
satisfaction. Nowhere can this inter- 
change of ideas be transacted so easily 
as in round-table discussion by kin- 
dred spirits. From these meetings the 
trustees return morally strengthened 
to their own particular libraries to 
carry on with renewed zeal. 

The regular attendance at Trustees’ 
Conventions promotes finer cooperation 
between librarian and library board, 
because they learn better to understand 
each other and their common problem, 
the library. Through the resultant 
better service this cooperation. auto- 
matically reacts on the general public. 

To get proper legislation beneficial 
to libraries, united strength and politi- 
cal prestige are too often necessary. 
Here the weight of the trustees’ vote 
can make itself felt with legislators 
where the librarian alone would be 
powerless. 

To be thoroughly efficient a library 
board member must naturally under- 
stand the administration of his own 
library; but to round out this knowl- 
edge he should also know what other 
libraries are doing and how they are 
facing the same problems that confront 
him. Suppose your library board 
must assume the responsibility of erect- 
ing a new building, how helpful will 
you be on that building committee if 
you have not taken an active interest 
in all that pertains to library adminis- 
tration? Suppose your library tax levy 
is attacked, how will you know how 
best to defend it? 

To cite a case in point, some time 
ago six members of the Muncie Library 
Board came to Indianapolis to present 
to the tax board reasons why their rate 
should not be reduced below the figure 
to which they themselves had lowered 
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it. The board presented its case so 
well that the judge assured them that 
if they had employed the best attorney 
in the state to represent them he could 
not have stated their case so well as 
they did. 

It goes without saying that these 
trustees were in intimate contact with 
their state organization. 


Now, no matter how commendable 
an institution we find this Trustees’ 
Association it is meaningless to us un- 
less we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities it presents. The pertinent 
question is, “How to make Library 
Boards so convention-minded that they 
take it for granted that the librarian 
and at least one trustee attend the 
trustees’ conferences, and to include in 
their budget the expense of sending 
such delegates? As one interested 
trustee pointed out, “Don’t pay your 
way because you can afford it. Next 


year a man without means will be de- 
prived of the inspiration he and the 
board would receive from the meeting 


because he can’t afford the trip, and 
the board will act on the precedent you 
have set.” 


Sending a representative to national, 
state and district conventions of the 
Library Trustees’ Association each year 
would be the best possible investment 
for any library. We do not consider 
a business man progressive if he re- 
fuses to join the organization that per- 
tains to his particular business, nor 
the business house that did not ask its 
salesmen to attend general conferences. 
It is just as important that this mat- 
ter of running a library be put on a 
business basis. It has too long been 
a haphazard affair. 


Suppose it becomes necessary for 
your board to select a new librarian, 
do you know how best to go about it? 
Would you not feel much better 
.equipped for that all-important job if 
you had been attending Trustees’ and 
Librarians’ Conventions where you 
could make contacts with the persons 
directly concerned ? 


Long ago we saw the need of train- 
ing classes for librarians; but what 
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about the untrained trustee? If he is 
sincere and conscientious he will look 
upon the conferences of the Trustees’ 
Association as his proper training 
ground. I feel that it is almost a les- 
ser calamity for a library to have a 
poor librarian than a poor board of 
trustees. A good board will soon get 
rid of a poor librarian, but what can 
the best librarian do with a poor 
board ? 

Now a bit of information about 
the inner workings of our Trustees’ 
Association. We seek to include all 
members of library boards throughout 
the state. Meetings are held annually 
at Indianapolis in November. In- 
vitations are sent to all libraries in 
September and the programs for the 
meetings are printed in the October 
issue of the Library Occurrent. In 
even years the Trustees’ Association 
and the Library Association have joint 
meetings and separate meetings in the 
odd years. 

The two dollars dues are the only 
source of income except when joint 
meetings are held, when the Trustees’ 
Association gets one-third of the 
rentals for exhibit space. It pays one- 
third of the expenses of joint meeting 
with the Library Association. 

We feel that the Association has 
made excellent progress in spite of the 
up-hill years. From the 37 trustees 
representing 28 libraries in 1909 we 
had our peak year in 1934 with 150 
members representing 70 libraries. 
There is still much to be done in im- 
proving attendance. Every librarian 
with his background of training should 
feel duty-bound to persuade some rep- 
resentative to attend all trustees’ ses- 
sions whenever and wherever held and 
then get a detailed account of that 
meeting before the next session of his 
library board. That is the way I was 
trained by our librarian, so I know 
it can be done. 

Now, as representing the Trustees’ 
Association of Indiana, the state which 
first saw the need of organizing its 
library trustees, I extend to you a 
cordial hand of fellowship in a service 
that will be its own reward. 
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State Aid for Libraries 


By A. F. SCHERSTEN, Professor, Sociology and Political Science, 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


In reference to state aid for local 
libraries it should be pointed out at 
the very beginning that one’s opinion, 
one way or another, regarding state aid 
is not a matter of politics. Wholly or 
partially favoring state aid, or wholly 
or partially opposing it is not, neces- 
sarily, and should not, be prompted by 
partisan motives. Library matters, 
like educational matters, should be 
above politics. We should be open- 
minded concerning the question of state 
aid. Those who receive state aid and 
those who give it should be reasonably 
open-handed and should at the same 
time be sufficiently open-minded as to 
problems and policies connected with 
it. 

Features of State Aid in Illinois 

1. In the first place, let us be 
briefly reminded of the main features 
of state aid for Illinois libraries. In 
May 1935 the state legislature passed 
a bill appropriating $610,000 for state 
aid for the 275 free tax-supported 
libraries in the state, for a two-year 
period ; $300,000 is the amount to be 
used each of the two years, and 
$10,000 of the $610,000 was set aside 
for the administration of this library 
relief fund. This amount, the largest 
ever appropriated for state aid to 
libraries, is a two-year grant, but may 
set a precedent for the future. 

2. Conditions of the grant. 

After making application for the 
grant in the standard way prescribed 
and after the application is duly rec- 
ognized the librarian, in each case, 
must prepare a list of books and peri- 
odicals, and the list must have the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees and 
must be signed by the president or 
chairman of the Board. The state does 
not limit or dictate the range of choice 
made by a local library. 

Each library receiving a grant is 
asked to report a list of the books pur- 
chased and to make, before the end of 
the fiscal year of the bi-ennium, a re- 
port, to be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 


We see that the conditions imposed 
are few and simple. 


Points in Favor of State Aid 


1. State aid is very valuable supple- 
mentary source of revenue. This aid 
is a much needed supplement to the 
regular book and periodicals fund, and 
is not a substitute for it. It would be 
interesting and profitable to make a 
study of the comparative amounts of 
money from this grant and from local 
library funds used for the purchase of 
books and periodicals. This grant 
from the state, though beneficial, 
should not be disproportionately large 
in comparison with the amounts that 
libraries have spent for books and peri- 
odicals before receiving this aid. 

Sources of local revenue have been 
greatly reduced for various reasons. 
A chief reason is the fact that there 
has been a shift from the real estate tax 
to other forms of taxation. Impor- 
tant sources of revenue, such as the in- 
come tax, the occupation tax, the in- 
heritance tax, the gasoline tax, have 
been pre-empted by the states and the 
federal government. The state, using 
an increasing number of sources of 
revenue, many of which were formerly 
local sources, and the state, assuming 
more and more functions, must, more 
than formerly, be the medium or agency 
through which local communities 
must be served in regard to many im- 
portant matters, one of these being 
library service. By paying new taxes 
to the state, citizens in local communi- 
ties are entitled to new services by the 
state. 

Another reason for inadequate 
sources of local revenue is the fact that 
in many communities the assessed val- 
uation of property has been greatly 
reduced. Many a city council even in 
economically normal times is inclined 
to cut down the library budget, and in 
periods of economic depression there 
is a strong tendency on the part of 
many city councils to reduce library 
appropriations to a disastrous extent. 
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Another reason why local sources of 
revenue are insufficient is the fact that 
people’s demands on libraries have in- 
creased and that consequently library 
expenditures have increased. 


2. Evidences of insufficient library 
service. 


Forty-five million people in the 
United States have no public libraries 
within reach. Forty million live in 
small villages or in the open country. 
Of 3,100 counties, less than 300 have 
county-wide library service. More than 
1,000 counties are without a single 
public library within their boundaries. 

We are, of course, particularly in- 
terested in the comparative rating of 
Illinois in reference to library service 
and expenditures. In the per capita 
circulation of public libraries Illinois 
ranks twenty-first, its circulation being 
4.12, as compared with that of the cir- 
culation of 9.4 in California, the state 
ranking first in this respect. As to 
the number of volumes per capita Tli- 
nois is twenty-fourth in rank, its num- 
ber being .84. New Hampshire ranks 
first with 3.57. As to expenditures 
per capita for library service Illinois 
ranks eleventh spending $.49 while 
Massachusetts, ranking first, spends 
$1.08. In the matter of percentage of 
total population without library ser- 
vice Illinois ranks thirty-fifth, the per 
cent being 25. West Virginia has the 
highest percentage, namely 88. As to 
the number of people without library 
service Illinois ranks fourth, there 
being almost two million without li- 
brary service. Pennsylvania has the 
largest number without library service, 
over four million. In Illinois there 
are almost one million rural people 
without library service, and almost 
eight-seven thousand urban people 
without it. 


County libraries are not popular in 
‘Illinois. Anna May Price says in the 


Itbrary Journal for April 15th, 1936: 
“Most of the counties have from one 
to six village or city libraries. A county 
tax would double taxation for these 
libraries because of the uniform tax 
clause in the state constitution. It is 
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very doubtful if county or regional li- 
braries will ever be established in IIli- 
nois without state aid.” 

3. Benefits of state aid. 

There are many benefits resulting 
from state aid. One benefit is a new 
interest on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Miss Price says: “Throughout the 
state the people know of the appropria- 
tion to libraries whether their cities 
have libraries or not. It has given 
them a certain pride in their state.” 
We are, of course, agreed that people 
should be interested in _ libraries 
whether there is state aid or not, but 
this aid is one of the means of stimulat- 
ing and maintaining library interest. 

Another benefit is encouragement 
given to libraries and librarians. There 
is an additional stimulus to the doing 
of good work and there is a new sense 
of achievement and of value. 


State aid is a means of equalizing 
the distribution of library facilities. 
One evidence of the need of equaliza- 
tion is the fact that there has been a 
greater loss in tax income in the 
southern half than in the northern 
half of the state. The facts given above 
relative to the distribution of library 
service in Illinois are further indica- 
tions of this need of equalization. One 
method of equalizing library service is 
the establishment of regional libraries. 

State aid can stimulate local li- 
braries to maintain high standards in 
order to obtain state aid, and state aid 
will eventually tend to improve the 
quality of library personnel through 
state certification. So far the state 
has not insisted upon detailed mini- 
mum standards and has not required 
certification, but the setting of mini- 
mum standards to a reasonable extent, 
is a logical concomitant of state aid and 
does not impose a heavy burden. 

State aid helps the library trustee, 
in the words of Miss Price, to feel “his 
responsibility to his library much more 
than he did. Its place in the com- 
munity life is more important than he 
had thought.” The right kind of 
trustee will have a keen sense of respon- 
sibility and will be deeply interested in 
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library matters whether there is state 
aid or not, but this aid is an additional 
incentive to interest and efficiency on 
the part of a trustee. Grants of this 
kind are supplementary means of de- 
veloping on the part of both trustees 
and the general public a realization of 
the value of libraries in community 
life. 

4. State grants in other fields. 

For many years states have given 
local communities financial aid for 
agricultural extension, public health 
and welfare, roads and schools. The 
total aid for schools in all the states in 
1932 was over four hundred and eleven 
thousand dollars. The amount contri- 
buted was increased in every state be- 
tween 1890 and 1930. Public libraries 
are in a certain sense educational in- 
stitutions. 


Aid in Other States for Libraries 


Several states have given financial 
aid to local libraries for example, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. Of these states New York 
has given the largest annual grant, 
namely $7,000 in 1933. The grants are 
in general for the purchase of books 
selected from lists approved by the 
state library agencies. Maryland de- 
mands that certain standards be met 
by the library receiving aid and in Con- 
necticut libraries must comply with 
rules of the state library department. 


Possible Objections 


1. Fear of state interference with 
local authority has been mentioned as 
an objection to aid by the state, but 
experience in Illinois does not warrant 
any such fear. As already pointed out 
there is no dictatorial policy in ref- 
erence to state aid in Illinois. Estab- 
lishing minimum standards and im- 
posing other reasonable obligations do 
not imply excessive interference. 

2. Some people maintain that state 
aid is likely to make local communi- 
ties sluggish, short-sighted, careless, 
and wasteful in connection with their 
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libraries. State aid should never be a 
substitute for the use of available local 
funds and should not cause local li- 
braries to have excessive or unneces- 
sary expenditures, or to fail to develop 
resoucefulness as to sources of revenue. 
Grants should not encourage com- 
placency or the perpetuation of inade- 
quate libraries. 

3. A frequent objection to state aid 
is the danger of excessive state expendi- 
tures and excessive state taxes, and the 
impossibility or extreme difficulty of 
balancing the state budget. A well- 
planned and well-balanced financial 
program on the part of the state can 
prevent serious financial difficulties. 
In all fairness it should be pointed out 
that the expenditures of the state of 
illinois increased considerably from 
1925 to 1931 and decreased consider- 
ably between 1932 and 1934 and in- 
creased again between 1934 and 1935. 
But in order to make a fair comparison 
of state expenditures in one given 
period with those of another period one 
must take into consideration varying 
and related circumstances. Because of 
the above-mentioned shift from local to 
state sources of revenue the increased 
state expenditure in the form of aid 
to libraries does not necessarily mean 
increased payment of taxes by people 
in the local communities of the state. 
However, it should be repeated in this 
connection that available local appro- 
priations should not be dispropor- 
tionately low. 

4. Another objection raised by some 
people is the fact that the allocation is 
based on population and not on the 
amount of library service. Helene 
Rogers, executive secretary of the li- 
brary relief fund, says that this mat- 
ter was considered by the legislative 
committee in charge of drafting the 
bill, but agreed that now the law had to 
be “practical, exact, and uniform 
throughout the state.” In the course 
of time a problem of this nature can 
be solved. 


Conclusions 


Everything considered state aid as 
administered in Illinois is desirable. 
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Many libraries in the state have men- 
tioned the benefits of this aid and have 
expressed their appreciation of it. It 
should be continued within reasonable 
limits and should never be character- 
ized by excessive state interference, nor 
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should state control be so vague and 
limited as to be meaningless. In ref- 
erence to library standards and sources 
of revenue there should be well-planned 
and effective cooperation between the 
state and the local community. 


Summary of the Work and Recommendations of the Planning Board 


By ARNOLD TROTIER, Chairman 


The task assigned to the Library 
Planning Board is to formulate and 
give direction to a program designed to 
improve and extend the library service 
of the people of Illinois. In order to 
divide the work involved and to make 
possible effective study of the varied 
problems, which would be difficult to 
achieve by a single large group, the 
Planning Board organized five sub- 
committees. 

As the work of these committees 
progressed, the chairmen presented the 
results of the labors of their commit- 
tees to the Board for discussion and 
action. At the last meeting of the 
present Planning Board, held in Chi- 
cago about two weeks ago, the sub-com- 
mittee chairmen made their final re- 
ports in which were included specific 
proposals looking towards the improve- 
ment and extension of library service 
in Illinois. Following careful consid- 
eration, the Planning Board adopted 
these proposals, with some modifica- 
tions, and submitted them yesterday 
afternoon to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Part of these recommendations are 
indicated as immediate objectives; 
others are indicated as part of a long- 
time program designed to bring high- 
grade library service to every com- 
munity, urban or rural, in this State. 

The Committee on Library Support 
and Extension of Library Service, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Leon 
Carnovsky of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, attempted to 
answer in a practical way two basic 
questions. First, how can service in 
regions where library facilities now 
exist be strengthened and improved? 


Second, how can service be extended to 
rural and suburban areas where local 
service does not exist? 

Their consideration of these prob- 
lems led them to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. Communities which have no 
libraries, but which are contiguous to 
areas containing facilities and person- 
nel to make possible a high quality of 
service, should enter into some form of 
contract agreement whereby the un- 
served community would have the ad- 
vantage of a superior personnel and 
bookstock to draw upon and at the 
same time would provide, at least in 
part, the financial support making the 
service possible. 

2. For the improvement of service 
in neighboring communities now hav- 
ing libraries, professionally admin- 
istered and adequately financed, these 
libraries should undertake to make 
their collections much more easily ac- 
cessible to each other by developing the 
principle of inter-library loan. 

3. The most feasible methods for 
serving unserved and poorly served 
regions too remote from satisfactory 
existing libraries to enter into contract 
arrangements are, first, a combination 
of existing libraries with an unserved 
area to form a new library unit; and 
second, the organization of a library by 
a combination of unserved areas. 

4. To carry out the program for 
improvement and extension of library 
service as suggested by these proposals, 
financial aid from an external source is 
both logical and inevitable. We are 
unable to prescribe at this time what 
the actual amount should be or speci- 
fically how the distribution should take 
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place; however, we feel that in no case 
should the amount requested be less 
than $500,000 for two years. The bill 
to be presented to the legislature 
should be drawn to provide that half 
the appropriation be distributed to ex- 
isting libraries on the basis of popula- 
tion; and that half be used to permit 
supplementary financing, where neces- 
sary, to libraries which enter into con- 
tract agreements with areas at present 
unserved, and to bring about county 
and regional libraries as outlined in the 
above recommendations. 


The Committee on School Libraries 
and the Coordination of School and 
Public Library Service was headed by 
Eleanor Libbey, librarian of the New 
Trier Township High School Library 
at Winnetka. Her committee, being 
greatly handicapped in formulating an 
adequate program for building up 
library service in the public schools of 
this state because of the almost com- 
plete lack of reliable data, made the 
following recommendations to aid in 
solving this difficulty: 


1. That cooperation be given in as- 
sembling the data about school libraries 
gathered by the office of the High 
School Visitor. 


2. That work be continued with the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in preparing a form to be 
sent to county superintendents of 
schools to gather information concern- 
ing library service in elementary 
schools under school, public library, or 
combined administration. 


With the aid of essential information 
thus made available, the Committee 
proposes : 

1. That further investigation and 
recommendations be made concerning 
school and public library service. 


2. That the Committee and the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction collaborate to bring about 
a better understanding on the part of 
local superintendents and local libra- 
rians of the fullest possibilities of 
school and public library cooperation 
for library service. 
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Feeling sure of its importance in a 
program designed to raise the stand- 
ards of school library service, the Com- 
mittee urges the appointment of an 
adequately trained and experienced 
state school library supervisor in the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Convinced also that certification is 
no less important for school librarians 
than for teachers, the Committee urges 
support for plans which will effect cer- 
tification for both high school libra- 
rians and elementary school librarians. 

P. L. Windsor, librarian of the 
University of Illinois, as chairman of 
the Committee on University, College 
and Research Libraries reports that his 
Committee is making no recommenda- 
tions at this time, but is planning a 
series of informal conferences between 
college librarians and members of col- 
lege faculties to consider methods of 
cooperation between the libraries of 
their institutions. 

The Committee on State Institu- 
tional Libraries, under the chairman- 
ship of Anne M. Boyd of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, made a 
general study of the library facilities 
in the various prisons, hospitals and 
other welfare institutions of the state. 
The results of a recent questionnaire 
sent to these institutions clearly reveal 
that, almost without exception, the 
library service available to the 49,000 
wards kept in these institutions is 
wholly inadequate. This is true not 
only of the book-stock but also of the 
personnel administering the libraries. 

Miss Boyd’s Committee finds that an 
urgent need in these institutions is 
trained library supervision. It is of 
the opinion that the most economical 
way of providing this supervision 
would be an institution librarian in 
either the Department of Public Wel- 
fare or the Library Extension Division 
whose duty would be to supervise and 
assist all welfare institutions lacking 
trained library service. Unwilling to 
recommend legislation providing such 
trained supervision until further study 
has been made, the Committee has re- 
quested authority (1) to recommend to 
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the Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare the appointment of a 
special institution librarian in his 
Department if that is now within his 
power, and (2) to express to him the 
desire and willingness of the Illinois 
Library Association to cooperate with 
his Department in improving library 
service in the welfare institutions. 


Because the book funds in these in- 
stitutions are wholly insufficient, the 
Committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation go on record as ready to sup- 
port legislation which will seek of the 
next legislature an adequate appropria- 
tion for the purchase of library books 
for the state welfare institutions. 


Feeling that the responsibility for 
library service to the wards of the state 
belongs in part to the librarians of 
Tllinois, the Committee recommends 
that particularly the public libraries 
extend library service to these wards 
whenever possible, both during the 
period of their confinement in state in- 
stitutions and when they are on parole 


or resume their places in society. This 
service should include not only the loan 
of books but also such service as is im- 
plied in the terms adult education and 
reading guidance. 


Boards of trustees of libraries are 
concerned in giving to the people in 
their communities the best kind of 
library service for the funds expended 
at their direction. It is reasonable to 
expect that personnel with high 
standards of qualifications makes pos- 
sible higher standards of library serv- 
ice than that possible in the case of 
personnel with low standards of quali- 
fications. Public library service comes 
under the broad scope of public educa- 
tion, and, if it is wise to have certifica- 
tion of teachers, it is wise to have cer- 
tification of librarians. 


_ A certification bill for librarians was 
introduced during the last legislature, 
but was not enacted into law. After 
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careful consideration, the present Com- 
mittee on Library Personnel, headed by 
Alice Williams, librarian of the Moline 
Public Library, recommends that the 
Association again present a certifica- 
tion bill to the Illinois legislature. 


Except for some minor changes, 
most of the provisions of the proposed 
bill are the same as those included in 
the old bill. There are, however, two 
more or less important departures in 
the proposed bill. 


The old bill was designed to provide 
for the certification of librarians of 
free public libraries and school libra- 
ries. The proposed bill applies only to 
librarians of public libraries. Since 
school librarians should properly be 
classed with the teaching personnel of 
our schools, it was thought best to con- 
sider their certification in connection 
with the certification of teachers. As 
pointed out in connection with the 
recommendations of the School Libra- 
ries Committee, plans for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians are being con- 
sidered by that Committee. 


The second important departure 
occurs in Section 3 of the proposed bill 
according to which “any person em- 
ployed as a librarian or in a responsible 
position in a tax supported library at 
the time this Act became effective shall 
receive upon application in writing, 
approved by the Board of Trustees em- 
ploying said person, a life certificate 
and no fee shall be payable for said 
certificate.” 


This change will assure all who are 
now in position in public libraries 
reasonable security in these positions— 
the certification bill will not remove 
them from their jobs. At the same 
time, enactment of the bill will make 
possible a steady raising of standards 
as new people enter the profession. 
The aim here, as with other recommen- 
dations of the Planning Board, is im- 
provement of the library service for the 
people of Illinois. 
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LOAN AND REFERENCE SECTION 
Chairman: Vera Smith, Librarian, Lockport Public Library 


The Loan Desk From Both Sides 


By CLAIRE L. WURDELL, Librarian, Douglas Township Library, Gilman 


A wide acceptance of the fact that 
a great many services can be given 
through personal contact has changed 
the conception of circulation or loan 
work in the library. The constructive 
social work in promoting education 
and culture is unlimited. 

In consequence the library partici- 
pates officially in all outstanding com- 
munity activities, provided that they 
are non-partisan and non-controversial. 

It is a matter of policy that these 
social relationships should be accom- 
panied by systematic publicity, the 
purpose of which is to interpret the 
services, uses, value, and needs of the 
library. 

Continuous publicity through the 
press with a definite section set aside 
for it, is the cheapest and easiest and 
on the whole the most effective channel 
of communication with the public. 

Other ways of advertising are by 
talks in the schools, before the woman’s 
club and other organizations. Mailing 
postal cards with notices of new books 
or important magazine or pamphlet 
articles to people known to be inter- 
ested in certain subjects is another 
means of advertising, as well as mak- 
ing printed lists of books and monthly 
bulletins, posters, placards, illustrated 
handbooks and pamphlets. Other pub- 
licity devices include “library days,” 
“hook-weeks,” “visitors’ nights,” broad- 
casting by radio, and exhibits of 
various kinds, both in the library and 
at local fairs or celebrations. 


Typewritten weekly lists of current 
purchases added to the library, kept 
in a loose-leaf notebook on a table near 
the charging desk, or on a bulletin 
board, is a popular and inexpensive 
method. Other libraries prefer to keep 
the book jackets of recent books in a 
buckram binder at the desk. Attrac- 
tive book jackets offer good material 
for bulletin board displays too. 


The best way to advertise our library 
is by showing the books themselves. 
Some libraries use the rotation plan. 
They bring out a few volumes at a 
time and put them on special shelves 
or on the charging desk. Some show 
a selection of books on some topic 
uppermost in the public mind, being 
very careful not to show books that 
are out of date. 

It is good to try to stop creating a 
demand that we cannot possibly sat- 
isfy, for best sellers, and boom our 
older novels. 

Attractive bindings, especially red 
ones, when a book is rebound, actually 
help. Cut from the publishers’ illus- 
trated circulars, pictures of authors, 
particularly modern ones, and paste 
them on the title pages of their books. 
This will introduce the public to the 
personality of new writers, and it will 
add interest to the reading of their 
works. 

A satisfied public, after all, is the 
very best agent of publicity. The li- 
brary can and should be an active edu- 
cational agency, not by refusing to fur- 
nish what entertainment seekers want, 
but by being always ready to furnish 
what knowledge seekers need. This is 
an era of women’s clubs and drama 
clubs and other social groups that are 
lifting themselves above the common 
level by study and discussion. The li- 
brary, having on hand all serious 
books that a club member needs when 
she has to write a paper, is doing edu- 
cational work of the most valuable 
kind. The wide-awake librarian, there- 
fore, will inform herself on advance 
concerning the program of the local 
study groups of all kinds, and shape 
her book lists accordingly. 

The loan desk has often been 
justifiably called the heart of a public 
circulating library, because so many 
points of contact between the library 
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and the public are localized there. 
Hence the great importance of work 
at the loan desk. The crucial first 
contact has much to do with the 
reader’s future use of the institution 
and therefore, the circulation librarian 
must have a feeling for people, based 
on genuine liking, and sympathetic ap- 
preciation and understanding of hu- 
man nature. Friendliness is of para- 
mount importance in gaining public 
confidence, and the librarian who goes 
out of her way to be courteous is in 
great demand. 

The reader who goes into a modern 
public library has some idea of what he 
hopes to find, not only in books but 
in service. He expects perhaps the 
super-human of the person in charge 
of the loan department. Almost daily 
someone wants to know the name of 
the first king of England or the age 
of the present emperor of Japan. Li- 
brarians are expected to know how to 
raise white mice and also how to iden- 
tify period furniture. Perhaps the 
most exasperating though, are the 
ones who know one line of some poetry 
and want to find the entire poem to 
read at club without knowing the title 
or the author. 

But now let us turn our attention 
to the every day wants of our average 
patients, for patients they are in one 
sense. 

One library patron voiced her 
opinion and said that she thought that 
courtesy and impartiality should be 
the main requisites of a loan desk 
worker. If for instance Mrs. Brown 
wants the same book that is being re- 
served for a board member, Mrs. 
Brown should be made to feel that 
every effort will be made to let her 
have the book as soon as possible. In 
fact if she has a telephone she will be 
called. In the meantime wouldn’t she 

enjoy reading this other book? 
‘Patrons also want to be made to feel 
that it is a pleasure to meet their 
needs, and not merely duty. An aloof 
attitude at the desk causes hesitancy on 
‘the part of the borrower to inquire 
about the various books that are avail- 


able. He doesn’t expect the librarian 
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to reduce her stock of politeness and 
willingness because of nearness of clos- 
ing time or the lunch hour. 

He wants prompt and thoughtful 
service at the loan desk. He is 
annoyed by an undeserved notification 
of an overdue book or some other un- 
necessary “red tape” as he calls it. 
Those who are using the electric charg- 
ing machine find that they are saving 
both time and embarassment. 

A patron wants to be waited on in 
the order in which he appears at the 
desk, and he doesn’t want the librarian 
to be in a hurry to get rid of him after 
he has been supplied with reading ma- 
terial. He expects to find the eager- 
ness in having his needs satisfied that 
a competent salesman shows in order 
to make a sale. 


The average borrower is quite in- 
terested in new books and what the 
reviewers have to say about them, and 
he has asked that a bulletin board with 
such information be kept near the 
charging desk. 


The business man wants a book or 
material when he wants it, and that is 
usually five minutes after he has tele- 
phoned the librarian that he’s calling 
for it. He gets it too. 


On a rainy night or stormy blustery 
day the reader expects the library to 
renew his library books over the tele- 
phone, and if he is unable to reach the 
library thus, he expects to be excused 
from paying the fine the following day. 
The library grants him that privilege, 
although one library does not renew 
anything over the telephone, and the 
people who were accustomed to this 
service in other cities are complaining, 
and rightly so, we say. 

People today want and have a right 
to expect to find in their libraries the 
outstanding authentic books on live 
up-to-date subjects pertaining to 
present-day problems. 

The improved roads have made it 
possible for the farmer to have the 
same services as the village borrowers 
where there are township and county 
libraries. He is no longer isolated and 
he is alert to goings-on about him and 
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his book interests are not lagging be- 
hind his concern in political affairs 
and the prices of corn. 

Those who have completed their edu- 
cation expect to find in the library a 
great continuation school to minister to 
their educational needs. These re- 
quests for self-education through or- 
ganized reading are carefully handled 
by the librarian who selects the books 
adapted to the individual’s needs, pur- 
poses, and ability, and organizes them 
into a carefully planned course. 

Each library tries to maintain a 
planned system, so as to give each 
reader as many privileges as the size of 
the collection permits. 

The library can build up a variety of 
services through the telephone. It can 
build up a sales force where individual 
staff members take special interest in 
the individual borrower. A tablet at 


the telephone kept for taking renewals 
is the most satisfactory, and its records 
are kept for several weeks and some- 
times serve to pacify the patrons who 


have given incomplete information in 
asking for renewals. Other services 
over the telephone include the reading 
of poems, recipes, in fact, anything that 
is asked. To these people the librarian 
can extend an invitation to come tothe 
library to look over things which might 
be of further interest to him. 


The lending plan which is in very 
general use now, and is being adopted 
rapidly everywhere is to make all new 
novels seven-day books and lend one 
seven-day book and unlimited others to 
a borrower at one time. The old two 
week period has given way to a longer 
one, some adopting four weeks and 
some one month. Books lent for the 
longer period are not renewable. In 
this case popular non-fiction is often 
limited to two weeks and in some 
libraries to seven days. 
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Books will be sent to local or non- 
resident borrowers by some libraries for 
the cost of transportation. The fee for 
non-resident borrowers is one dollar a 
year, but short period registrations are 
allowed for those who can not make 
use of the library the full year. 


Vacation privileges are encouraged 
during the summer months to stimu- 
late reading and books are lent for a 
period of from one to three months. 


In work with rural schools, teachers 
are allowed one book per pupil for a 
period of a month. 


I have but to add a few remarks 
concerning the aim of the library in its 
work with children. Our aim is to 
create a love for reading in the child 
from the time he comes to the library 
on his mother’s arm. We take the 
child into the children’s room and each 
time he comes we show him the little 
tables and chairs, and with the child 
on our lap we open before him the 
good colored picture books for very 
young children and read to him. The 
child leaves with a book in his mother’s 
hand and he in the other. When 
Angeline brings in with her her little 
sister Marcie for the first time, the 
librarian will at her first opportunity 
sit down at the little tables with her, 
and select this time the beautifully 
illustrated copy of “Little Black 
Sambo” with its bright red cover. 
Looking over the pictures with Marcie 
and telling the story as she goes along, 
the librarian is creating a love of books 
which early instilled and long fostered 
can counteract some of the weakening 
influences of the time. 


Unless you have heard little tots 
bubbling over with enthusiasm over the 
books they are selecting to take home 
for mother to read, you can’t appre- 
ciate the joys of work with children. 
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Snag Reference Questions 
By VILDA P. BEEM, Librarian, Reddicks Library, Ottawa 


“Snag: A concealed difficulty; 
obstacle.”—Webster. 

This definition is applicable to many 
reference questions, for often the real 
snag is the idea concealed in the mind 
of the patron and the difficulty is to 
pry out the subject he is seeking. 

One afternoon a young girl, pre- 
sumably a High School student, came 
into a library at the rush hour after 
school seeking information on a sub- 
ject that seemed very difficult to find. 
After spending over twenty-five min- 
utes with her and just as the librarian 
joyously showed her what she believed 
was the answer to her problem, this 
young girl with a far away look in her 
eye said: “I don’t think that will do 
for the word has more than three let- 
ters in it!” 

What a puncture to that librarian’s 
bubble of enthusiasm ! 


We hear a great deal these days 


about cooperation, and there are many 
kinds of Co-ops from bookstores to 
dairies, so it seemed to me that it 
would not be out of place to make this 
a cooperative paper. As many of you 
know, I sent out a sort of S. 0. S. toa 
number of the librarians of the state 
asking for experiences with snag ref- 
erence questions. This request met 
with such a generous response that I 
cannot incorporate all of the excellent 
ideas received in the time alloted to 
me. However, I have tried to choose 
varied types of questions and to in- 
clude different sized libraries. 

Following are a few of the questions 
and answers so generously sent to me. 

From a library of about 184,000 
volumes : 

“What are the exact dimensions of 
the life-sized statue of Mussolini now 
in process of construction and which is 
to be placed upon the hillside over- 
looking the Forum Mussolini in Rome, 
Italy? 

“We found one picture of the foot of 
the statue in the Illustrated London 
News, but no dimensions were given.” 


“The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Interature, the New York Times In- 
dex, encyclopedias, and recent travel 
books on Italy were all consulted to no 
avail. Our patron was most insistent 
that there must be material somewhere, 
so we decided to try outside help, hav- 
ing exhausted the resources of our own 
library.” 

“We wrote the Italian Tourist 
Bureau in Chicago which usually has 
a variety of pamphlets of new descrip- 
tive material; however, they wrote us 
they had no information concerning 
the statue. Next we tried Miss Abbot, 
librarian of the Ryerson and Burn- 
ham Libraries, at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, and there our search ended. 
She sent us a copy of a page from the 
Art News Digest, which we did not 
take and which is not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. ‘The article gave a 
good description and the exact dimen- 
sions of the statue and further ex- 
plained that Mussolini had previously 
forbidden the press to print any details 
concerning the statue. This gave us 
the reason for our inability to find any 
printed reference to it.” 


From a library of about 86,000 
volumes : 

“Did Mark Twain write the jingle, 
‘Punch brothers! punch with care! 
Punch in the presence of the passen- 


jare!’; and if not what use did he make 
of it?” 


“Stevenson’s book of quotations 
gives the reference to Twain’s essay 
‘A Literary Nightmare’ published in 
the Atlantic but not located through 
Poole. However, Paine’s biography of 
Twain gives the approximate date of 
publication of the essay by which I 
found it in the bound volume.” 

From a library of about 67,000 
volumes : 


“Location of the third principal 
meridian in the United States. 

“Britannica contained nothing ex- 
cept general information on astronomi- 
cal meridians, and a brief outline of 
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use of meridians in the article on sur- 
veying. Americama and New Inter- 
national, under Surveying, were en- 
lightening on the system of U. S. Pub- 
lic Land Survey but meridians were 
not located. Definitions, without loca- 
tions, were given in Webster and 
Standard dictionaries. Surveying hand- 
books and histories and reports of the 
U. S. Geological Survey offered no 
help, so we changed our approach from 
Surveying to Public Lands (mentioned 
in the encyclopedias. ) 

We still found nothing in obvious 
reference works, but our card catalogue 
yielded an old volume published in 
1884 by the U. S. Public Land Com- 
mission, ‘The Public Domain’ which 
made a full report of government sur- 
veying with names and locations of 
meridians.” 

“How long has a jib on a sailing 
been in use? 

“Encyclopedias give no dates, nor 
did any of our many circulating books 
on the history of boats and seamanship. 
We found the answer under the word, 
‘jib,’ in the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ where 
a paragraph is quoted from ‘Successors 
of Drake’ by J. Corbett. We had used 
Corbett’s ‘Life of Sir Francis Drake’ 
in our search through circulation books, 
but we do not happen to own his other 
works, 

The above questions were puzzling 
only because they sounded simple, and 
common sources that suggested them- 
selves first, failed.” 

From a library of about 64,000 
volumes ! 

“Senator Vest’s Tribute to a Dog. 

“Books of quotations and Granger’s 
‘Index to Poetry and Recitations’ 
disclosed nothing, so we searched for 
books by and about the Senator but 
with no success. We looked through 
books of dog stories, also magazine 
articles about the Senator, but did not 
find a mention about his dog. Finally, 
we decided to take a chance on the 
general books on the care and manage- 
ment of dogs, looked at prefaces, chap- 
ter headings and chapter endings. 
After searching through countless dog 
books, the long sought after quotation 
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was found at the end of the final chap- 
ter in a book on watch-dogs. The quo- 
tation had been used as a closing 
thought. The solution to this problem 
was reached only through patient and 
persistent looking.” 

“A club woman wished material on 
Fans. 

“Several short articles were found 
in magazines, also in books on costume. 
Since the inquirer specified that she 
wanted something to take out, it was 
necessary to locate information in a 
circulating book. The reference li- 
brarian happened to remember a chap- 
ter in Schmidt’s ‘Four Hundred Out- 
standing Women of the World’ giving 
an excellent account of ‘Fans, their 
history, language etc.’ This was exactly 
what the woman was looking for, and 
proved to be concise and interesting. 
This was a case of locating the neces- 
sary material in a book which seemed 
remote from the subject.” 

From a library of about 45,000 
volumes. 

“T think the question which caused 
me more actual labor than any other 
in some time was the one a man over 
seventy years of age asked. He remem- 
bered that when he was in college he 
had a book which contained orations 
and speeches. ‘There was one which 
said something about ‘Politicians 
were like grasshoppers jumping noisily 
about while the rest of the people stood 
like cattle peacefully chewing their 
cud in the shade’. He thought it might 
be a selection from Macaulay, Bacon, 
Burke, Mill, or any one else for that 
matter. The only clue I had was 
‘politician.’ I looked in Allibone’s 
‘Prose Quotations’ under ‘politics’ 
and read each quotation until I came 
to the correct one, which was taken 
from Burke’s ‘Reflections on the Rev- 
olution in France.’ ” 

From the above “Snags” and their 
solutions, we realize how necessary it 
is to have all of the reference tools 
possible within our budgets. In fact, 
it seems to me, that it is just as neces- 
sary to spend money for reference tools 
as for books that circulate. We have 
found that reference service given to 
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citizens who are not regular patrons 
has often brought the library more 
publicity and greater assistance many 
times than anything else has done. 


The reference tools most frequently 
quoted in the letters received were: 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, going back to Poole’s Index; the 
two Granger’s “Index to Poetry and 
Recitations ;” books of quotations, both 
prose and poetry as well as almanacs, 
encyclopedias and bulletins. 


As many of the very small libraries 
cannot have all of these reference tools, 
I would like to mention a few inexpen- 
sive hand made tools that have proven 
useful. 


One of our most useful tools of this 
kind has been a scrap book of living 
and modern authors who are not to be 
found in books. 


This material has been collected from 
every available source, book jackets, 
newspapers and magazines and is 


arranged alphabetically with guide 


tabs. We turned part of the work of 
pasting this material in the books over 
to a young W. P. A. worker, and while 
we thought we had supervised her work 
very closely, we were astounded one 
day to find a touching love scene from 
a current Broadway production where 
a dignified author should have been! 
The poor author’s face was pasted 
down to the page. 


Another source of quick reference 
for our library has been the keeping of 
references for the subjects studied by 
the clubs of the city. These references 
have been written in their Year Books 
and kept on file at the charging desk. 


Another help has been a card file 
containing references to reviews of 
recent and popular books that may be 
called for during the year. Both of 
these helps are specially useful as the 
club members usually ask for help at 
the busiest time of the day. 


A number of the letters received 
spoke of the making of scrap books of 
historical material concerning their 
city and county and also of the help 
received from old city directories. 
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I would like to quote from a letter 
received from a small library telling of 
their hand made tools. 

“I have a source of help that is a 
great confort to me, and while you 
may not consider it particularly dif- 
ferent from a vertical file collection I 
mention it because it is possible other 
small libraries may not have used it 
to its fullest extent. 

“Our small vertical file cannot possi- 
bly hold the many things I want to 
save nor can we afford to buy enough 
to house what is apparently a collec- 
tion of little value. Yet the two hun- 
dred or more pasteboard boxes which 
I have secured from men’s furnishing 
stores, hold what has proven to be a 
very important part of the library. 

“They hold material on all sorts of 
topics, in pamphlets, clippings, pic- 
tures. The boxes are labeled and ar- 
ranged alphabetically by title on the 
shelves so that it is very easy to locate 
the material needed. Sometimes six 
or eight boxes are used in a day. Some- 
times whole boxes are taken out by 
teachers or organization leaders for 
some special work. As I arrange the 
boxes the labels catch my eye and re- 
mind me of so many interesting inci- 
dents in which their contents have 
helped to solve a problem that a book 
didn’t. The Church Affairs box which 
divulged just the thing, several women 
have thought, to help them out for 
some church program difficulty. The 
four boxes on Christmas, two on 
Hallowe’en, one for every month of the 
year, and one on gardens have been 
very helpful. The one on Mottoes and 
Creeds, that is in progress of organiza- 
tion, contains envelopes marked Home, 
Friendship etc., with material not 
likely to be found in books. There is 
a Mother and Daughter and Father 
and Sons box. 

It is amusing how often I am re- 
minded of its help, for instance—when- 
ever I go by our new popular ice cream 
station, the building surmounted by a 
polar bear, I think of the five or six 
pictures I found in the animal box 
from which the design was selected. I 
find these boxes very valuable and 
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worth the time spent in collecting and 
arranging the material.” 


Whether a reference librarian in a 
large library or a “man of all work” 
in a small library, we must be con- 
stantly alert to everything that will be 
of help to the community for we never 
know when a question may suddenly 
arise and turn out to be a “Snag.” 
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So let us keep on doing all we can 
even though we may be called by 
phone, as one librarian was, and asked 
to look for a certain subject in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica only to be 
greeted, when the subject was found, 
with the reply, “Thank you, I just 
wanted to know if it was there before 
taking my set down from the top 
shelf.” 


Recommended Books: a Symposium 
By FLORENCE IRWIN, Librarian, Lincoln Branch, Peoria Public Library 


COLLINS, A. F. 
Appleton, $2.00. 
DENTON, C. E. Bring electric sets up to 
date, and modernizing radio _ receivers. 
Gosagheek: Publications Inc., 99 Hudson 


St. N. Y., $0.50. 
M, ed. Social studies; 


The amateur machinist. 


MCANDREW. WILLIA 
an orientation handbook for high school 
pupils. Little, $1.60. 


meee F. S. See those banners go. Bobbs, 
2.00. 


PROUT, GEOFFREY. Simple boat building. 
ae Son & Ferguson Ltd., Glasgow, 
1.60. 


SHERMAN, R. W. If you’re going to drive 
fast. Crowell, $1.00. 


By MRS. MILDRED K. PATTERSON, Galesburg Public Library 


ABBE, PATIENCE. Around the world in 
eleven years. Stokes, $2.00. 
aa LOUIS. Cradle of life. Harper, 


$ 
CORBETT, ELIZABETH. Mrs. Meigs and 
Mr. Cunningham. Appleton, $2.00. 
CUSHING, HARVEY. From a= surgeon’s 
Little, $5.00. 
OCHE, MAZO. Whiteoak harvest. 
Little, $2.50. 


Do? Taree L. C. White banners. Houghton, 


Zao, L. F. Marian-Martha. Dodd, $2.00. 
FIRSSTONT, Cc. B. Sycamore shores. Mc- 


The old Ashburn 


JUANIT. reat wide 
beautiful world. Macmillan, $ 
HILLIS, MARJORIE. Live alone and like 
it. Bobbs, 


1.50. 
H. Mexican interlude. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


, H. C. The return to religion. Mac- 
The best plays, 1935- 


00. 
NATHAN, ROB RT. The enchanted voyage. 
Knopf, $2.0 


PASEISH, ANNE. Golden wedding. Harper, 


RANDOLPH, MARY. pverteente and first 
ladies. Appleton, $2.5 
SANDBURG, CARL. “me people, yes. 


Harcourt, $2. 50. 


SITWELL, DITH. Victoria of England. 
Houghton, 3. 50. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations and vo- 
cational guidance: a source list of pam- . 
phlet material. Wilson, $1.25. 

BUEHLER, E. C. Should the government 
own and operate electric utilities. (De- 
bater’s he books v. 3.) Noble, $2.00. 

EWEN, VID. Composers of today (rev. 

ed.). Wilnow $4.50. (To libraries $3.75.) 

FUNK, C. E. What’s the name, please? 
Funk, $1.00. 

HOUGHTON, S. G. Writer’s handbook. 
Writer, inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, $3.50. 

KUNITZ, S. J. British authors of the 19th 
century. Wilson, $5.00. 

— BLAIR. Brief facts. Putnam, 


By FELICIA M. RYAN, Adult Librarian, East Bluff Branch Library, 
Peoria Public Library 


GILL, FRANCES. Chloe ne her mantle. 
Press of the pioneers, R. Wilson, » 
11 W. 42nd St. New ee, City, $1.50. 


With compression, delicate charm and 
poetic grace Miss Gill has written a 
pleasing story which will appeal to 

tern in her Hand” and “Let the 
Hurricane Roar” readers. The heroine 
journeys from New England to Oregon 
to convert the Indians to the Methodist 
religion. She remains in the West to 
take her place in the pioneer family life 
of the country. 


JUDSON, S. Manual of group discussion. 
Gebvaewen of Illinois. Circular 446, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Although directed especially to rural 
groups this pamphlet of almost 200 
pages by an assistant professor of Eng- 
lish in the Division of Speech at the 
University of Illinois will be a useful 
addition to any book collection. The 
timeliness of the subject, the non-tech- 
nical, well organized material make the 
manual of value to leader and group 
member alike. Chapters cover the fol- 


lowing subjects: Definition and Organ- 
ization of Group Discussion, the Chair- 
man and his Duties, the Member and his 
responsibilities, preparing, practicing and 
delivery of the speech. How to get ma- 
terial and fundamentals of parliamen- 
tary law are also included. 
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The Work of the N. Y. A. in Illinois 


By CLARA A. DAVIES, Supervising Librarian, N. Y. A. of Illinois 


The National Youth Administration 
is happy to continue its Youth assist- 
ance to public libraries. It has felt 
this project to be of such importance 
that it has provided library school 
trained supervisors to carry the work 
forward in the five districts of the 
state lying outside of metropolitan Chi- 
cago. This fact among other factors 
has brought about many changes in the 
service which, we hope, will remove 
many of your earlier objections to it. 

In the early days of the Library Re- 
lief Fund there were many requests 
from librarians for permission to use a 
portion of the funds allocated to the 
library for added personnel. These re- 
quests were refused because the Act 
creating the fund limited its use to 
“the purchase of books and periodi- 
cals.” Never-the-less the need was 
recognized. 

About this time the National Youth 
Administration was created with the 
following aims: first, to provide edu- 
cational aid to high school and college 
students to enable them to continue 
their education and keep them out of 
the ranks of the unemployed; second, 
to provide part-time work with an edu- 
cational value for youth who had left 
school but who found themselves un- 
able to find a place in private employ- 
ment because of lack of work experi- 
ence; third, the retraining of youth 
who had entered blind alley jobs and 
the subsequent placement of these boys 
and girls in occupations more suited 
to their abilities; fourth, vocational 
and apprenticeship training in industry 
for both boys and girls; and fifth, 
wholesome recreational and avocational 
activities planned to take youth off of 
the streets and give them an oppor- 
tunity to work together in cooperative 
community activities. 

The library seemed to be an ideal 
factor in carrying forward the second 
aim. Certainly any ordinary young 
man or woman placed among books 
must needs absorb some information 
from contact with them. It was also 


felt that here was an opportunity for 
the youth to learn to meet the require- 
ments of a job while performing the 
varied tasks connected with the routine 
activities of a library. From the stand- 
point of the library, the librarian 
could thus be relieved from many of 
the time-killing routines and thus freed 
to perform the professional activities 
which cannot be delegated and which 
are so important at this time. Ac- 
cordingly the library service project 
was set up under the sponsorship of 
Secretary of State Edward J. Hughes. 
For administrative purposes Mr. 
Hughes delegated the general super- 
vision of this project to Helene Rogers, 
executive secretary of the Library Re- 
lief Fund, who was closely in touch 
with the needs of the several libraries. 

In the early days of 1936 speed in 
getting youth assigned to the many 
libraries who had requested them was 
stresse’. Soon it became evident that 
speed was not the factor most in need 
of stress. Many of you are able to cite 
incidents of this period that were more 
or less tragic, and which made you 
skeptical of the value of the service. 

You were not the only ones to recog- 
nize the defects in the original plan. 
The project was rewritten at the end of 
the first three months with provision 
for the appointment of district super- 
vising librarians. ‘These librarians 
were to be graduates of library schools 
who had had practical experience in 
library work. At the beginning of the 
new fiscal year the project was again 
changed to provide for a state super- 
vising librarian who would give all her 
time to the planning and general 
supervision of the work on a state-wide 
basis. 

The supervising librarian therefore 
is a professional librarian who under- 
stands your problems and the needs of 
your library. She is experienced in 
selecting people for specific tasks. She 
is able to teach the youth how to do 
the specific work that you wish them to 
do without interrupting your work or 
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making any undue demands on your 
time. She is also available for ad- 
visory service in connection with pro- 
fessional problems. However, she will 
not give advice unless you ask for it. 


Two hundred fifteen of the state’s 
two hundred seventy-eight publicly 
supported libraries had been contacted 
previous to October 1st. Young people 
are already at work in ninety-three of 
these libraries and assignments are 
pending in others. Approximately five 
hundred twenty youth are now at work 
in libraries. I say approximately be- 
cause we find that the youth placed in 
libraries are quite apt to be offered 
private employment. The number 
actually at work is constantly in the 
state of flux. 


May I stress a few changes that have 
been made in the method of promoting 
the library service project: 


The supervising librarians have been 
instructed to visit each library and 
discuss with the librarian or library 
board the problems and needs of that 
library ; and, in case the library desires 
to use youth, to find among those 
eligible for assignment the ones most 
capable of meeting the requirements. 
The names of these youth with their 
qualifications are then to be presented 
to the librarian and library board for 
consideration and selection. 


Candidates will not be suggested to 
the library who are unsuited because 
of their morals, personality or men- 
tality for placement in an institution 
that serves the public. 

A definite effort is made to offer to 
the library the most capable of the 
youth available. All of the district 
directors have agreed to this and all of 
the area supervisors have been in- 
structed to be constantly on the look- 
out for youth who might be good ma- 
terial. Their selections are referred to 
the supervising librarian for investiga- 
tion. The supervising librarians have 
been told to offer libraries high school 
graduates as far as possible. If high 
school graduates are not available then 
youth who have completed at least two 
years high school. Others are to be 
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suggested only when they have some 
talent especially valuable to libraries. 

You will not be asked to take youth 
who live outside of your local com- 
munity unless you are willing to do so. 
Often the young people from small 
rural communities where work oppor- 
tunities are scarce are much better 
material than the residue available in 
the larger communities. 

You will be given an opportunity to 
make your own selection from among 
those eligible for placement. We shall 
be glad to have your opinion as to 
youth in the community who are in 
need of assistance but we shall have to 
reserve the right to decide as to our 
ability to give the assistance. 


No one is required to participate in 
this program. We hope, however, that 
you are sufficiently interested in the 
young people of your own community 
to want to give some of them a chance 
to prove that they are capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of a regular job. 
It’s so much fun to watch them perk up 
as their confidence in themselves grows 
on the discovery that they really can do 
the work. 


It is discouraging to a high school 
graduate to be continuously told by 
prospective employers, “If you haven’t 
worked anywhere I can’t use you. I 
can get all the experienced people I 
need.” Let’s help these young people 
to get work experience and by so doing 
help ourselves. 


Some of you I know are skeptical 
about the value of these youth. Have 
you stopped to think how many libra- 
rians began their work without finish- 
ing high school; or, how many have 
never gone to college? Is it consistant 
to say these youth cannot learn the 
non-professional library routines? 


It has been demonstrated over and 
over again, throughout the state, that 
young people in the upper years of 
high school and high school graduates 
can readily be taught to perform many 
of the routine, non-professional clerical 
tasks. Of course individuals differ in 
degree of ability. May I refer you to 
my recent questionnaire for a list of 
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activities which are now being per- 
formed by the youth in various places 
in the state quite successfully. I might 
mention a few of the more unusual 
pieces of work in progress: An index 
of the local newspapers in Hillsboro 
and Herrin; assistance in compiling a 
local history in Marion; bookcraft in 
lots of places; magazine books in Rock- 
ford; retrieving lost books in Chenoa; 
shut-in service in Riverside and other 
places; reading room of Herrin Public 
Library in Carterville; typing catalog 
cards and mechanical preparation of 
5,000 books in East St. Louis. 

The service available to libraries is 
being extended to include assistance in 
extending the library’s own service into 
the rural communities by means of 
bookmobile and community reading 
rooms. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration will provide youth to carry on 
the service if the library will use its 
own books. 

Bookmobile service to rural schools 
will soon begin in five counties now 


Cal- 


almost without library service. 
houn, Putnam and Gallatin have no 


libraries. Clark and Monroe each have 
one, confined to a limited service area. 
There are two hundred seventy-five 
schools in these counties with an en- 
rollment of over nine thousand chil- 
dren. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration is furnishing a limited number 
of books, the bookmobiles and the 
youth to carry on this program. These 
“libraries on wheels” will begin to 
travel as soon as the books are ready. 
Most of the other details have been 
taken care of. We will branch out into 
other counties as our book collection 
grows. We will not refuse any usable 
juvenile books that are offered to us 
and we will even agree to recondition 
them. 
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The first of the Book-sharing pro- 
grams will be launched simultaneously 
in every community in the Decatur 
district with the beginning of Book 
Week, November 15-21. Leo F. Hayes, 
the district director, is directing the 
activities of this week and every super- 
visor and youth is participating as 
well as all the Civic Clubs in the 
district. 

Every individual in the district is 
invited to pass on to the National 
Youth Administration any books or 
magazines no longer of value to him. 
The NYA will renovate and recondi- 
tion these books and pass them on to 
charitable institutions not now sup- 
plied with reading material. 


Book Depots equipped with tele- 
phones will be maintained in each 
community during the week. Indi- 
viduals who have books to share are 
asked to call the Book Depot. The 
books will be collected and taken to the 
NYA workrooms where they will be 
sorted and those in need of cleaning or 
repair will be renovated. After this 
process is completed the books will 
then be distributed to the institutions 
that have asked to share them. 


Libraries which have books to dis- 
card are invited to join in this Book- 
sharing Program. Books that no 
longer interest your patrons may 
prove “a mine of gold” in an old folks 
home or an orphanage. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
NYA Library Service Desk to talk 
over any phase of the library service 
program or to discuss your own library 
needs with your district supervising 
librarian or myself. I shall be glad to 
confer with any of the librarians in 
District No. 6, as I know you have not 
yet been visited. 
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CONFERENCE DINNER 


The festive occasion of the con- 
ference was the formal banquet on 
Thursday evening in the Ball Room of 
the Pere Marquette Hotel with the 
president, Miss Osmotherly, presiding. 


In a most delightful manner and be- 
fore an absorbed audience, Mrs. Bertita 
Harding told of her background for the 
two books she had written. 


It was her manifest destiny to write 
“The Phantom Crown,” Mrs. Harding 
said, for her books were an heritage, 
and they both came to life from per- 
sonal experience. 


In explaining how she came to write 
“The Phantom Crown,” she said the 
story was there for the asking and she 
could ask for it, for by the fortunate 
accident of birth and experience she 
was particularly fitted to understand 
and interpret the complexities of both 
the European roots and the Mexican 
flower of this tragic love story. From 
her Mexican environment Mrs. Hard- 
ing absorved the scattered threads 
which she was eventually to weave into 
a most significant story. 


The Emperor Franz-Joseph had 
commissioned her mother to collect the 
imperial jewels of the House of Haps- 
burg. For that reason her parents, 
with their family, went to Mexico when 
Mrs. Harding was a little child. Each 
night she went to bed she saw from her 
nursery window a light gleaming on 
the terrace of the somber castle of 
Chapultepec and she learned that there 
the beautiful Empress and her imperial 
husband had often walked. From the 
servants she heard tales of that tragic 
couple and imperial court. She 
listened avidly to the legends which the 
old ladies-in-waiting told of the van- 
ished regime. Finally, her mother felt 
she had accomplished her task and re- 
turned to Vienna. In a private audi- 
ence before Franz-Joseph she opened 
the carefully guarded black trunk from 
which were taken the jewels, the 
decorations, the insignia that had been 
worn by Maximilian and his wife as 
Emperor and Empress of Mexico. In 


gratitude for the return of these pos- 
sessions, Franz-Joseph bestowed upon 
Mrs. Harding’s mother the highest 
award for service to the Crown, Sig- 
num Laudis. 


So together with the stories she had 
heard so often of the ill-fated Austrian 
Archduke and his Belgian princess, 
whom the sly Napoleon IIT had placed 
on the throne of Mexico and from her 
patient study of Hapsburg archives 
and state papers, she found the facts 
for the book she had been destined to 
write. 


Her second book, “Royal Purple,” 
was a legacy from her father who had 
lived as a young man across the street 
from the royal palace in Belgrade 
where the boy, Sasha, was being edu- 
cated to be king of Serbia. 


Preceding Mrs. Harding’s talk, Miss 
Osmotherly mentioned that this year 
library schools in the United States are 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the initiation of the first school for 
training in library science. Likewise, 
Carl B. Roden is rounding out fifty 
years in the library profession. 


Phineas L. Windsor, who since 1909 
has been the librarian and director of 
the Library School, University of Illi- 
nois, was asked to speak about the an- 
niversary of library schools. He began 
by saying that in 1886 the first school 
of library training in the world was 
established at Columbia University. It 
was then transferred to the Department 
of Education at Albany, New York. 


In 1892 Katherine L. Sharp gradu- 
ated from this school and was made 
librarian in charge of the model library 
of 5,000 volumes at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. Her work at- 
tracted Dr. Frank Gunsaulus of 
Armour Institute of Technology who 
proposed a Midwestern training school 
which he established at Armour in 
charge of Miss Sharp. 

This school was moved in September, 
1897, to Urbana, Illinois, to become the 
Illinois State library school of Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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Mr. Windsor stated that this Sep- 
tember the school began its fortieth 
year and told of the large number of 
graduates who have been sent out from 
the school. He also recognized, ver- 
bally, the outstanding work which the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is doing. 

Introducing the next speaker, Nellie 
E. Parham, the president, reminded 
the audience that she was now Dr. 
Parham, for last June she had been 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by Wesleyan University, in 
recognition of her unusual ability and 
service as librarian of the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. 

Miss Osmotherly asked Dr. Parham 
to speak about Anna May Price, for- 
mer superintendent of the Library Ex- 
tension Division. 

In her most characteristically de- 
lightful manner, Miss Parham told of 
her acquaintance with Miss Price. Of 
how after graduation from high school 
in Danville, Illinois, the place where 
she was born, “Anna May” added the 
alphabet to her name—B. A. from the 
University of Nebraska; B. L. S. from 
the University of Illinois Library 
School; M. A. from the University of 
South Dakota; D. L. 8. D. Director of 
Libraries for the state of South 
Dakota; U. I. I. L. 8S. University of 
Illinois, Instructor in Library Science ; 
and finally, S. E. D. I. S. L., Secretary 
of the Extension Division, Illinois 
State Library. 

Through a unique series of con- 
trasts and inferences between the work 
of the librarian of a single library and 
that which Miss Price did for the 
many libraries of the state, Miss Par- 
ham pointed out the wide reach of Miss 
Price’s activities and her untiring and 
unceasing efforts to enable the citizens 
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of Illinois to have the best possible 
service from their libraries. Not alone 
was she satisfied to work for existing 
libraries but through her persistent 
efforts she secured the approval from 
Works Progress Administration 
authorities for numerous projects in 
Illinois to provide library service for 
those areas without it. 


Special mention was further made of 
Miss Price as a student of Library 
Planning and tribute was paid her for 
having thought out and initiated the 
ideas which were incorporated in the 
legislation which gave [Illinois top 
place on the library map of 1935. 

George B. Utley, librarian of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, was called 
upon to pay tribute to Carl B. Roden 
in behalf of the Association for his 
long and valued service to this state 
and to the library movement every- 
where. 

Mr. Roden has for the past eighteen 
years been chief of the great Public 
Library of Chicago where he started his 
professional career as a page fifty 
years ago. Special acknowledgment 
was given his statesmanship in the ad- 
ministration of the library which has 
become the seventh largest in the world 
and the one which ranks first in the 
circulation of books. 


In a most sincere and brilliant man- 
ner Mr. Utley testified to Mr. Roden’s 
ability as a forceful and pertinent 
speaker who had demonstrated here 
and abroad that he could be counted 
upon to say the right thing on any 
occasion ; to his good judgment and to 
his kindly personality. 


The esteem and affection with which 
his staff regards him has its counter- 
part in the admiration which is felt for 
him by members of this Association. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The principal speaker at the Third 
General Session was Paul Hutchinson, 
managing editor of the Christian 
Century. 

Mr. Hutchinson pointed out the 
fundamental changes which have come 
in European political life in the 
present year. He stressed three: One, 
the disappearance of the League as a 
threat to aggressor nations; two, the 
displacement of communism by a 
fascist bloe as the principle aggressive 


element on the Continent; three, the 
loss of the stabilizing element hitherto 
represented by Great Britain, under 
the growth of British fear for the 
safety of the United Kingdom. At the 
end he added a sort of a postscript on 
the Scandinavian nations as an enclave 
of sanity. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s talk was preceded 
by the report of Helene H. Rogers on 
the Library Relief Fund. 


Report of Administration of Library Relief Fund 


By HELENE H. ROGERS, Executive Secretary, Advisory Committee, 
Library Relief Fund 


At the meeting of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association in Decatur two years 
ago, the Legislative Committee was 
authorized to draft three bills pertinent 
to the advancement of library work in 
Illinois in an effort to meet and solve 
a social problem which might have been 
forgotten in the more obvious physical 
needs brought out by the depression, 
and, to submit them to the Fifty-ninth 
General Assembly which would be in 
session after January 1935. These 
bills were far-reaching in their scope; 
the first dealt definitely with the per- 
sonnel working in libraries in this 
state, the second provided for addi- 
tional financial aid to “free tax-sup- 
ported public libraries,” and the third 
provided financial aid to establish re- 
gional libraries. You all are no doubt 
aware that at that time there were 10 
counties in the state where there were 
no libraries and 33 counties where only 
one public library existed but which 
did not serve the county. 

After the bills had been introduced 
into the legislature and work on them 
progressed, it was evident that all three 
could not be passed by both Houses and 
all efforts were placed on securing the 
passage by the legislature and signa- 
ture of the Governor on the bill pro- 
viding additional financial aid to the 
“free tax-supported libraries in Illi- 
nois.” This Act is known now as the 


Library Relief Fund. 


Even before the bill was drafted 
preparatory to presenting it to the 
legislature, Secretary of State Edward 
J. Hughes, who by virtue of that office 
is state librarian, was approached with 
the view of securing his sponsorship. 
He was in accord with the measure, 
but stipulated that he wished a repre- 
sentative committee, based on geogra- 
phical distribution in the state as well 
as on the obvious qualifications of li- 
brary experience, to act in an advisory 
capacity in order that the fund, in the 
event of the passage of the bill might 
have an intelligent basis which would 
work for the greatest good of library 
service. 

Upon the passage of the bill such 
an advisory committee was chosen, the 
first step being the geographical divi- 
sion of the state so that members 
selected might bring to their work 
understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of the various sections of Illinois. 
The members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee selected from among the mem- 
bership of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion are: Chairman, Prof. P. L. Wind- 
sor, director of Libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Michael F. Gallag- 
her, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, and a trustee of the Highland 
Park Public Library; Alice Williams, 
librarian of the Public Library, 


Moline; Bella Steuernagel, librarian 
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of the Public Library, Belleville; Effie 
Lansden, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Cairo; and Helene H. Rogers, 
formerly branch librarian. South 
Branch, Evanston, who was appointed 
executive secretary and representing 
the Secretary of State. 

The Advisory Committee invited the 
Chairman of the Planning Committee 
of the Illinois Library Association and 
the Superintendent of the Extension 
Division of the Illinois State Library, 
to sit in at the meeting of the Commit- 
tee when suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to a plan for handling the 
money in the Library Relief Fund were 
made. 

These suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, which are incorporated into the 
plan adopted by Secretary of State 
Hughes, called for the allocation of 
approximately $300,000 for the exist- 
ing libraries legally established as of 
October 23, 1935, for expenditures for 
books, and (or) periodicals during the 
first year of the biennium, which year 
ended June 30, 1936, i. e., five cents 


(5c) per capita to be allocated im- ~ 


mediately and a second allocation to be 
made on July 1, 1936, on the same 
basis for the same amount. Based on 
figures prepared by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Library, the 
population recognized as that served 
by “the free tax-supported public li- 
braries” in this state is 5,668,002 (these 
figures are taken from the Federal 
Census of 1930—the last official census 
—which was used in determining the 
population of the counties, townships, 
villages, and cities to which the Fund 
is allocated). Each of the 278 “free 
tax-supported public libraries” was 
immediately notified of the amount of 
money allocated to the library for the 
first year of the biennium, and again 
on July 1, 1936, each of these libraries 
was notified of the allocation made for 
the second year of the biennium. 
According to the provisions of the 
Act all applications and booklists sub- 
mitted to the office of the Secretary of 
State for approval and authorization 
for purchase must “be approved and 
signed by the President or Chairman 
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of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library,” and blanks to be used in ap- 
plying for authorization to purchase a 
designated list of books to be paid for 
with the money in the Library Relief 
Fund were sent to each of the libraries. 

In practically every case the li- 
brarian and the Book Committee of the 
Board of Trustees have consulted with 
the schools, the clubs and various or- 
ganizations at work in the community, 
in order to secure suggestions as to the 
type of books, as well as individual 
titles, to be included in the booklist to 
be purchased with money from the Li- 
brary Relief Fund. In some instances 
persons connected with local industries 
have worked with the library group in 
compiling lists of books of special help 
and interest to persons working in 
factories and laboratories. 

Many of the booklists evidence great 
need for books of technical nature— 
radio, electricity, mining, refrigeration 
—and books of a vocational interest, as 
well as books in the various art cate- 
gories. 

Books dealing with economic condi- 
tions of today, both national and inter- 
national, and biographies of leaders of 
the past and the present generations are 
in demand. 

All these subjects as well as novels, 
which include the very latest as well as 
the classics, and books for children, 
make up the much needed material for 
which money from the Library Relief 
Fund is being spent. 

When the Advisory Committee dis- 
cussed the handling of the lists to be 
submitted for authorization for pur- 
chase, Michael F. Gallagher, member 
of the Advisory Committee and chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Illinois Library Association, said, 
“We can do much to promote educa- 
tional work throughout the state in 
expending this fund for books of real 
value, real merit, real quality.” With 
this standard in mind each list sub- 
mitted to the office of the Executive 
Secretary is carefully checked for the 
type of book listed, taking into consid- 
eration the size of the community, the 
type of community—whether it is a 
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college town, a factory town, farm 
community—whether there is a more 
recent edition of the book, whether 
there is another book on the same sub- 
ject that is more complete, and, the 
cost of the book in proportion to the 


allocation made to the library and its. 


probable use. 

Consideration is also given to the 
manner in which the book is written. 
In the case of children’s books, the lists 
are checked for the edition to be pur- 
chased which naturally is a check on 
the illustrations as well as the manner 
in which the book is written. 

Bibliographic aids and _booklists 
suggested and recommended by the 
American Library Association and the 
Extension Division of the Illinois 
State Library are used constantly in 
checking all submitted lists and sug- 
gestions of newer titles and editions, 
and substitutions are frequently made 
to the individual libraries. In many 
instances the librarian or chairman of 
the Book Committee of a library has 
requested such information before sub- 
mitting the booklist for authorization 
to purchase. 

The cost of the list is then checked 
and, if the amount—less the discount 
allowed by the dealer, does not exceed 
the allocation made to the library the 
Note of Authorization, sealed and 
signed by the Secretary of State and 
the executive secretary of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Library Relief 
Fund, is sent to the library, and, the 
order for the purchase of the books is 
then placed by the librarian or chair- 
man of the Book Buying Committee 
with whichever dealer the Board of 
Trustees of the library may designate. 

When the books have been received 
by the library, the bills, in quadrupli- 
cate, are sent to the Library Relief 
Fund office where they are checked with 
the booklist authorized for purchase 
and if in agreement they are approved 
for payment which is made by the 
State Treasurer’s Department. 

A detailed report of the use of the 
money, that is, of the benefits result- 
ing in the library, to the patrons and 
the community is requested from each 
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of the libraries in the state participat- 
ing in the use of the money from this 
Fund. 

A check of these reports reveals a 
fine appreciation on the part of li- 
brarians, and these approvals justify 
the wisdom of the state’s appropria- 
tion of the funds for library relief. A 
few quotations will serve to illustrate 
the sentiments of these librarians: 


ALEDO: 

“The Library Relief Fund has helped 
us greatly. It has enabled us to buy 
needed material which we would not 
have been able to buy in one year—or 
even in several. It was the desire of 
the Board of Trustees and the librarian 
that the fund be spent for books of 
lasting value which would benefit both 
the juvenile and adult patron.” 


AMBOY: 


“T can think of no way in which less 
than one hundred dollars, given for the 
general good in a community of two 
thousand, could be used to produce 
more immediate pleasure and lasting 
benefit.” 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS: 


“Through the help of the Library 
Relief Fund we were enabled to use 
the tax money received this year for 
back salaries.” 


BARRINGTON: 


“In the buying of books for our li- 
brary, we endeavor to hold to a high 
standard. The Library Relief Fund 
has been of inestimable service to us 
in filling gaps made by books wearing 
out that were the type that should be 
used in every good library, and en- 
abling us to buy fine new books whose 
cost did not fit into our budget.” 


BATAVIA: 


“The feeling is that the special ap- 
propriation should continue.” 


BELLWOOD: 


“The Bellwood Public Library had a 
small collection of its own approx- 
imately 1,084 volumes until the Library 
Relief Fund books were added. This 
library is under contract with the Oak 
Park Public Library who loans them 
over 1,000 volumes. The books which 
were ordered with Library Relief 
Funds were selected with the hope of 
building up a basic collection. The 
same purpose will be carried on this 
year and books selected from the high 
school reading list will represent a 
large proportion of our order.” 























BERWYN: 


“Our library was organized in 1926 
and had made only a small beginning 
in rounding out its book collection 
when the tax situation became so 
serious that our book buying prac- 
tically stopped for three years. The 
Library Relief Fund money is helping 
us to replenish our book stock and fill 
in some of the standards so badly 
needed. Our community is most ap- 
preciative of the added titles. We 
need continuous state aid to keep our 
book collection alive.” 


BLUE ISLAND: 

“In view of the fact that no books 
had been purchased at the library for 
five years, the fund is highly appre- 
ciated. Especially is this true of the 
reference books purchased, these on 
the shelves being very much out of 
date. The new books both fiction and 
non-fiction and juveniles are constantly 
in circulation.” 


CENTRALIA: 


“Personally—and I am speaking for 
the directors as well—we are delighted 
to have these books, for although we 
have been fortunate during the depres- 
sion in not having our appropriation 
cut as much as some libraries, we had 
such increased circulation that natu- 
rally our discarded books ran high. We 
feel, too, that we can use our tax 
money for some needed repairs and 
equipment since we have the Library 
Relief Fund to help so materially with 
our book fund.” 


COLLINSVILLE: 


“One of the results of this aid in book 
buying has been to encourage the board 
to continue plans for a new library 
building. We were unable to get a fed- 
eral grant, but the City Council has 
allowed a tax levy for building begin- 
ning with the next fiscal year.” 


DECATUR: 


“The best efforts of the librarian, 
assistant librarian, and heads of de- 
partments were concentrated on the 
selection of the best and most needed 
books for our library, to build up weak 
classes; to add outstanding titles which 
were missed in recent years; to in- 
clude recent publications which were 
well recommended in the best reviews, 
library publications, and other bibli- 
ographies; to replace titles worth re- 
placing; to consider the requests of the 
public. The adult, reference, and ju- 
venile mentioned above takes into con- 
sideration the Evans Branch Library 
which had its share of the Fund. The 
entire library force entered into the 
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spirit and joy of receiving and prepar- 
ng this avalanche of new and welcome 
ooks.” 


DEKALB: 


“It is impossible to state just what 
this Relief Fund has meant to the De- 
Kalb Public Library. Circulation had 
dropped due to the feeling people had 
that no new books were ever pur- 
chased. When the Library Relief Fund 
books began to arrive and the fact re- 
ceived publicity through the newspaper 
and by the enthusiastic report of pa- 
trons, people began to have a different 
attitude. During the last four 
months the circulation has shown a 
gain instead of the loss that it had been 
showing for over two yerrs. We are 
still in sore need of many things and 
are looking forward to ihe new al- 
location. This Library Relief Fund 
money has just meant everything to 
our library. I cannot make this state- 
ment strong enough. We were des- 
perately in need of help.” 


DESPLAINES: 


“This allocation from Library Relief 
Fund is more than appreciated by the 
members of our library staff and also 
by the public in general. After sev- 
eral years of bareness, our shelves are 
beginning to appeal to our readers. We 
trust this help to the librarians will 
continue for some time to come.” 


Drxon: 


“What can one say to one’s Good 
Fairy except to ask her to come again? 
We shall have such a small sum of our 
own for books this year, that we are 
anticipating the new allowance from 
the Library Relief Fund.” 


East St. Lovuts: 


“The Library Relief Fund has made 
it possible for us to purchase not only 
a large number of books that otherwise 
would have been beyond our means, 
but also to make some much needed 
improvements in our building and serv- 
ice by the use of a small part of our 
regular book fund. There appears to 
be practically unanimous agreement 
among our patrons that this form of 
state aid is proper and desirable.” 


EVANSTON: 


“Through the Library Relief Fund, 
books and documents have been added 
to the Evanston Public Library, which 
are proving to be of material benefit to 
the residents, especially the youth of 
the city. In the selection of the books 
for adults and young people, primary 
emphasis has been placed on works 
which would be of aid in the various 
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types of employment and also those 
which might serve as ‘starters’ for 
persons who are seeking vocational 
guidance or who are new to the job. 

A third of the appropriation has been 
used for books for children of the first 
eight grades. Particular attention was 
given to the selection of books of rec- 
ognized merit and to secure these in 
editions printed and illustrated so well, 
that the children would have great 
joy in reading them. The enthusiasm 
evinced over these classics demon- 
strates that when presented in entic- 
ing format, the modern child will read 
the older works of tested worth. With- 
out the state fund, it would have been 
impossible for the residents of Evan- 
ston to have the profit obtainable from 
these volumes.” 


FLORA: 


“We hope this fund can be extended 
over several years as our need is 
great.” 


FRANKLIN GROVE: 


“Most of our state fund was spent for 
fiction as we had had very little money 
to use for fiction. Interest money from 
an endowment fund that could only be 
used for books of an educational na- 
ture, was used for our non-fiction order. 
We were very grateful for this money 
as it helped to tide us over a time when 
funds were very low.” 


GENESEO: 


“Ten per cent was spent on books 
for our Henry County collection.” 
(Kewanee — Cambridge — Galva — 
Orion and Atkinson.) 


GLENCOE: 


“Patrons expressed surprise to find 
an approach to an adequate reference 
collection in so small a library.” 


GRANITE City: 


“Our library is so benefited by the 
additional books that the Library Re- 
lief Fund made possible that the 
Granite City Public Library would like 
for this fund to be a permanent one. 
We believe that our library is so vital 
and necessary to democratic education 
here that the state is not only justified 
in such a move but lacks vision if it 
does not keep the libraries alive along 
with the schools.” 


HARRISBURG: 


“The allocation received from the Li- 
brary Relief Fund has indeed been a 
life-saver to the book collection in this 
library. The old, ragged books circu- 
lated were falling apart but could not 
be discarded until hope of replacing 
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them was in sight. This was begun by 
the 1935 allocation. This was partic- 
ularly true in regard to the juvenile 
department, and we have been able to 
buy a great many technical books in 
the adult collection which we have 
needed for a long time.” 


HARVARD: 


“The fund has been a great help to 
this library. We do not have any 
money to purchase books. The only 
new ones we have are purchased with 
money collected from fines and from a 
rental collection. This of course, 
means only popular books may be pur- 
chased for these are the only ones that 
will pay for themselves.” 


HARVEY: 


“During the past five years our ap- 
propriation from the city for books has 
been inadequate to meet the demands, 
and is at present. In using the money 
from the state appropriation, we have 
tried to consider first the basic needs 
of the library. There are in fact a 
great many books that fall in that 
category that we do not, even now, 
have. This does not take into account 
the great bulk of books that, because 
of timeliness, new interest in some par- 
ticular subject matter, or purely recrea- 
tional reading matter, there has been a 
demand for.” 


HERRIN: 


“All patrons seem pleased with the 
new books and they have been so much 
in demand some of the titles have had 
to be limited to one week instead of 
the customary two. They have assisted 
in rounding out our collection and we 
now have at least one new book in each 
classification which brings our shelves 
more up to date. We have tried, and 
think we have succeeded, in buying 
for permanency rather than current de- 
mand.” 


HILLSBorRO: 


“Our Library Board were very happy 
to get this help from the state, and as 
our funds have been cut again this 
year on account of decrease in prop- 
erty value, they are in hope we may 
continue to receive this help.” 


LAWRENCEVILLE: 


“It would appear that we had not 
added enough books for our allocation 
but we bought three sets of reference 
books (American Encyclopedia, World 
Book and Comptons) and now we do 
not have to apologize for our reference 
collection. Due to decreased valuation 
our income is about a third less than 
it was 7 years ago. We reduced rent 
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and salaries and shortened our hours 
but still could not keep our collection 
properly especially replacements. As 
a result our circulation has been drop- 
ping even below 1927 level in the last 
two years.” 


LINCOLN: 


“We represent one of the small li- 
braries in a city of 12,588 population. 
A year ago our City Council decided 
that the city must operate on a cash 
basis. This would have made adjust- 
ment difficult in prosperous times but 
the fact that the library appropriation 
was being cut so drastically that book 
budget was practically negligible, 
placed us in one of the most difficult 
positions we have faced for years. It 
is the unanimous expression of the li- 
brarian and Board of Directors that the 
Library Relief Fund has been inval- 
uable help at this time. It seems the 
only practical means of helping libra- 
ries over this time of failing resources, 
when the cry is so insistent on all 
sides for books and more books. After 
its service of the two years through the 
Library Relief Fund, it is hoped for 
the good of Illinois libraries that the 
state will find some plan for con- 
tinuing its cooperation in the support 
of libraries in the interest of the con- 
tinued education of its citizens.” 


MOLINE: 


“We used the Library Relief Fund 
for the purchase of children’s books to 
start a library collection in our largest 
elementary school. The adult books 
purchased were technical and reference 
boeks which we have needed for some 
time. I believe the $300,000 spent this 
year did much more than build up li- 
brary book collections. It also strength- 
ened the place that the library holds 
in its own community.” 


MoNnMOUTH: 


“Comments of patrons to date have 
been highly favorable. They have 
drawn to the library system a larger 
contingent of the better class of readers 
in the county than formerly found what 
or all they desired. This comment has 
frequently come to the library em- 
ployees. We trust that the State Legis- 
lature will establish this year’s prec- 
edent as a permanent policy.” 


PINCKNEYVILLE: 


“The Library Relief Fund stimulated 
the library and made it practical to 
invest this additional amount in books 
to replenish our badly depleted stock. 
I wish to express my deep gratitude 
for our allotment which has improved 


the reading interest of the community. 
We are going to have new library 
quarters and many new books, these 
should greatly increase the circulation. 
The library tax is not as great as is 
necessary for a fine library but it will 
be increased in proportion to the value 
of the library.” 


RIVERSIDE: 


“The value to this library of the 
books received through state aid is far 
greater than the number of volumes re- 
ceived would indicate. Many of the 
books purchased were basic and ex- 
pensive non-fiction titles that the li- 
brary needed and could not afford on a 
depleted book budget. The value to the 
students and to the unemployed pur- 
suing definite lines of vocational read- 
ing has been incalculable. It is greatly 
hoped by this community that the state 
book aid for libraries will become a 
permanent part of the state’s educa- 
tional program rather than a temporary 
relief measure.” 


Rockton: 


“Our circulation does not seem to 
have taken the usual summer slump. I 
think the credit goes to the Library Re- 
lief Fund.” 


WAVERLY: 


“We really need the Relief Fund 
more this year than last because then 
we were receiving rent amounting to 
$120 per year from a room in the base- 
ment which we will not have this year. 
We always used this rent money to pur- 
chase books. We are also having to 
buy a new furnace which will shorten 
our buying capacity for next year.” 


West CHICAGO: 


“In spite of the feeling which is cur- 
rent in library circles, namely, that 
this relief fund if continued would 
place libraries under political control, 
we were and are very grateful for the 
books which we received. At least, 
everyone can feel assured that the 
money was not wasted. Since the life 
depends greatly upon the new books 
received and since our funds do not 
allow for much purchasing, and also, 
since our library is little over one year 
old, it is very necessary that the li- 
brarian and the library board give the 
patrons what they want in order to 
make an impression. Our reference 
shelves had so few new books on them, 
therefore making it hard to make peo- 
ple realize that our library really was 
something, that this gift of money from 
the state gave us a big boost and we 
would welcome more such boosts.” 
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WoopDsTOocK: 


“It has been a great help to be able 
to buy a new edition of the World Book 
and a new set like the Encyclopaedia 
of Social Sciences. It seems to be more 
difficult to use local library book funds 
for more expensive items than it is to 
spread it over many smaller ones.” 


Briefly I shall summarize the ex- 
penditures of the first allocation made 
to the “free tax supported libraries in 
Illinois” : 

The Library Relief Fund helps 
5,668,002 persons in Illinois (based on 
the Federal Census of 1930). 


Two allocations have been dis- 
tributed on a 5c (five cents) per capita 
basis. 


Amount of the first allocation made 
to 278 libraries in [Mllinois is 
$283,430.15. 


Authorization for the purchase of 
books to be paid for with money from 
the Library Relief Fund has been 
granted to 277 of the tax-supported 
libraries in the state. The one library 
that has not applied for use of the 
fund is: Augusta which has an allo- 
cation of $159.50 for the biennium. 


87,988 adult and children’s non-fiction 
titles were authorized for purchase 
from October 23, 1935 to June 30, 
1936, with money from the Library 
Relief Fund. This figure includes 
reference titles for each group of 
readers. 


18,204 more adult books were purchased 
than juvenile through the Library 
Relief Fund. 
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12,833 more fiction titles—adult and 
children’s—than non-fiction titles 
were paid for thru the Library Relief 
Fund, making a total of 188,209 titles 
paid for with money from the Li- 
brary Relief Fund, or 46.8% of the 
first allocation of money from the 
Library Relief Fund was spent for 
books written in foreign languages, 
books for the reference department 
and books classed as non-fiction—for 
adult and children. 

53.2% was spent for fiction titles for 
adults and children. (These figures 
are compiled from the 275 reports re- 
turned from the libraries using the 
Library Relief Fund—<3 libraries 
have not returned the report form 
sent to them in June although they 
are using money from the Fund.) 

70 sets of encyclopedia such as Amer- 
icana, Britannica, Compton’s, Smith- 
sonsian Scientific Series and World 
Book were obtained thru the Library 
Relief Fund. (This figure does not 
include these purchases made by 
Chicago Public Library.) 


While the expenditure of the money 
of the Library Relief Fund by the 
libraries in [Illinois for books and 
periodicals will help restock and re- 
store the materials used in the infor- 
mational and cultural treasuries of the 
state, it will not be a panacea for all 
the needs for “adequate library serv- 
ice,” but it is a beginning and, when 
expended with intelligence and wis- 
dom, future legislation for libraries 
will make possible the equalization of 
library opportunities so that all of the 
people in the state—in the rural as 
well as in the urban communities— 
will have library service. 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s talk, President Osmotherly called 
to order the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion for a business meeting. She re- 
quested a motion to reopen the consid- 
eration of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution which were voted unfinished 
business from the Second General Ses- 
sion. It was so moved and cairied. 

A motion was passed that Section 3 
of the Constitution remain the same, 
which reads: 

“Any person or institution interested 
in the objects of this Association may 
become a member of the Association on 


payment of the annual dues of one 
dollar.” 


It was moved and seconded that Sec- 
tion 4 of the Constitution be amended 
as proposed to read: 

“On payment of 20 dollars any in- 
dividual member may become a life 


member of the Association exempt 
from annual dues.” 


The motion carried. 


It was moved and seconded that Sec- 
tion 6 of the Constitution be amended 
to read: 


“The officers of the Association shall 
be a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary and a treasurer. These officers 
shall be members of the Executive 
Board, and in addition to such officers 
the membership of the Executive Board 
shall consist of the latest ex-president 
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of the Illinois Library Association, the 
superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the State of Illinois, 
and three individuals elected from the 
membership of the Association. All 
members of the Executive Board shall 
hold office for one year excepting the 
three individuals elected from the 
membership of the Association, and 
these three shall be elected as follows: 
At the first election succeeding the 
effective date of this provision of the 
constitution, one of such individuals 
shall be elected a member of the 
Executive Board for one year and one 
for two years and the third for three 
years, and thereafter, the successors of 
such three members of the Executive 
Board shall be elected for a term of 
three years. 

“The nominating committee shall 
propose one name for each elective 
office of the Association. It shall also 
receive and report to the Association 
the names of other candidates proposed 
in writing by five members. In ab- 
sence of other nominations, the report 
of the nominating committee shall be 
considered an election. 

“Officers shall be elected annually 
and a majority vote shall constitute an 
election. 

“All vacancies in the Executive Board 
shall be filled for the unexpired time 
by the President.” 


Due to the lateness of the hour a 
motion was passed that the chairman 
of the Certification Board, Mr. Wind- 
sor, make no formal report but that it 
be printed in full in the next Illinois 
Libraries. 


Report of the Certification Board 


The Certification Board held two 
regular meetings during the year for 
the consideration of applications for 
certificates. Most of the applications 
were for new certificates, but the Board 
is beginning to have applications for 
the renewal of those certificates that 
were issued for two or three year 
periods. In considering these renewals 
we found two instances in which the 
applicant qualified for the next higher 
grade. No doubt there will be more of 
these as time goes on. 

The total number of certificates in 
force is as follows: 





MEE ia nidctdcnneeesasceaened 199 
ED oo. cn dg knenewen maneweaes 151 
EE cn onwaabbadbacasaen ad 85 
PE ED 6d cdc ccs sendsinesacous 61 

, RE ern ee area 496 


All together the Board has received 
120 applications for which no certifi- 
cates were issued. 

The Board has recently received 
with genuine regret the notice that 
Mrs. Hackett, long a member of the 
Board, feels she must resign. 

The Board also regrets that Miss 
Price, an ex-officio member of the 
Board from the beginning, has left the 
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state. Her advice and her work in 
looking after many of the details con- 
cerning the applications for certificates 
was greatly appreciated. Miss Hallie 
Warner is taking her place on the 
Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. L. Windsor, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Sandy presented his treasurer’s 

report in brief: 

Abstract of Treasurer’s Report 





1935-36 
Nov. 8, 1935 Treasurer’s 
WED cs ctuvedensens $ 153.75 
BEI evccaccecce 1,423.25 
$1,577.00 
I ook h kk 008 suns $663.49 
Oct. 26, 1936 Treasurer’s 
IN ast win ok wai ates ena a aw 913.51 
$1,577.00 
Endowment fund from 
life membership dues 
on deposit in the First 
National Bank of Chi- 
Pe Kinteauxekoneeee $1,621.08 
G. H. Sandy, 
Treasurer. 


Elizabeth Curry, chairman, gave the 
following report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee : 

We have examined the Treasurer’s 
books and report and have found them 
correct in all particulars. We wish to 
congratulate the Association and Mr. 
Sandy for the completeness, neatness 
and accuracy in all records. 

Elizabeth Curry, Chairman. 
H. A. Wensley. 
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Miss Curry then made a motion that 
the Treasurer’s report as read be ac- 
cepted. The motion was carried. 


The President asked the Secretary to 
read the communication from the New 
Hampshire Library Association : 


“The New Hampshire Library As- 
sociation requests that you please read 
this resolution at your next meeting. 


“Whereas, the librarians of New 
Hampshire are opposed to discrimina- 
tion against the members of the 
American Library Association whom 
that organization has welcomed regard- 
less of race or creed, we, the members 
of the New Hampshire Library Asso- 
ciation, request the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. to take such action that 
future meetings of the Association 
shall be planned as to accord equal 
treatment to every member. 


We hereby instruct our secretary to 
forward a copy of this request to the 
Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association and to each chapter 
of that organization, with the desire 
that other chapters take similar 
action.” 


A motion was passed that no action 
be taken in the matter. 


The chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, Miss Ver Nooy, gave the 
following : 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


As the Illinois Library Association 
approaches adjournment of this, its 
40th annual conference, one of the 
most pleasant and profitable of all our 
meetings, we wish to record our appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the friends 
whose cooperation has contributed so 
much to the success of our sessions. 
While it is impossible to name all, we 
wish especially to offer our thanks to 
the Board of Directors of the Peoria 
Public Library for the lecture-recital 
of Julia Proctor White and Louise 
Bliss in the Little Theater Wednesday 
evening and for the table decorations 


at the luncheons and dinners; to Mr. 
Earl W. Browning, librarian of the 
Peoria Public Library and his staff for 
making such excellent arrangements 
for our exhibits and for caring for the 
innumerable details always so necessary 
to a smooth-running convention ; to the 
Pere Marquette Hotel for courteous 
service and for generous space for our 
exhibitors; to Mr. Earl Ward, conven- 
tion manager of the Peoria Association 
of Commerce and his assistants, for 
help both before and during the con- 
vention; to all who contributed so 
generously to programs of our various 
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sessions; and to the newspapers of 
Peoria for generous publicity before 
the meeting and for reporting the pro- 
grams and actions of the Association. 

We again regret the absence of Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern and send her our 
friendly greetings and good wishes. 

We miss from our conference the 
stimulating presence of Miss Anna May 
Price and send her our greetings. Her 
twenty-two years of successful work 
among the libraries of Illinois will con- 
stitute an epoch in our history. And 
particularly we can not forget that it 
was she who first proposed and formu- 
lated the plan which led to the passage 
by the legislature of our first state 
appropriation for the aid of public 
libraries, and it was she who was in- 
strumental in securing the approval by 
WPA authorities of several library 
projects of statewide significance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Winifred Ver Nooy, 
Chairman. 
Phineas L. Windsor. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the report be accepted. 

Hallie Warner made a short an- 
nouncement at the request of Mrs. 
Rossell of the Publicity Department, 
A. L. A., concerning the Publicity Tips 
Monthly and urged members of the 
I. L. A. to avail themselves of this 
helpful material. One thousand char- 
ter members must subscribe to the serv- 
ice before it can be inaugurated. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was again read and upon the 
motion of Mary Booth, chairman, it 
was voted that the Secretary cast a bal- 
lot for the election of the officers 
nominated : 

President — William F. Baehr, li- 
brarian, Augustana College, Rock 
Island. 

Vice President — Ethel G. Kratz, 
librarian, Public Library, Champaign. 

Secretary—Mary A. Egan, librarian, 
Public Library, Highland Park. 

Treasurer—G. H. Sandy, Exchange 
Dept. University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana. 
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Members at large: 


One year — Mildred Batchelder, 
school library specialist, A. L. A., Chi- 
cago. 


Two years— Mrs. Paul G. Burt, 
Hinsdale. 


Three years—M. F. Gallagher, trus- 
tee, Public Library, Highland Park. 


Miss Osmotherly presented the new 
incoming officers. A telegram from 
Mr. Baehr was read, explaining his ab- 
sence from the meeting: 


“Baby girl arrived this afternoon, 
mother and baby doing well.” 


It was moved and seconded that the 
combined Executive and Legislative 
committees shall be given authority by 
a three-fourths vote to consider any 
library legislation that may be pre- 
sented to the legislature and to support 
it or work against it in accordance 
with their judgment, in the name of 
the Illinois Library Association. 


Motion carried. 


The President expressed her deep 
appreciation of the very valuable serv- 
ice which the American Library As- 
sociation had given her during a most 
trying period in the early summer and 
again in helping to form the Trustees’ 
Section at the Conference. 


Due to the absence of Isabel Horne 
on account of illness, Bernice Wiede- 
mann, member of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, assumed charge of the publicity 
of the conference. Thelma Yaggy, 
first vice president of the Association, 
performed the duties of secretary the 
weeks preceding and during the con- 
ference, due to the illness of Elsie 
Shocker, who was elected secretary. 


After the president thanked the 
chairmen of the committees and the 
Association as a whole for so loyally 
supporting and helping her, the 
Fourtieth Annual Conference was de- 
clared adjourned. 

Thelma Yaggy, 
Acting Secretary. 
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MEMBERS ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


yAbbot, Etheldred, In. Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L. Art. Inst., Chicago. 
Abernathy, Edna, In. H. S., East St. 
Louis. 
Abingdon, John Mosser P. L. 
yAbraham, Elizabeth, ref. In., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 
Adams, Kathryn, asst. P. L., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Adams, Mary H., 7702 N. Marshfield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Adams, Minnie F., 
Chester. 
yAdamson, Catherine E., asst. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 
Ahern, Mary E., Chicago. 
Alcock, Winifred, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
Algonquin, P. L. 
Allen, Edgar H., trustee, P. L., Decatur. 
Allen, Edwin, Co., Chicago. 
7*Allin, Eugenie, In., James Millikin L., 
Decatur. 
7*Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest. 
Alton, Jennie D. Hayner L. 
Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr. Newberry L., 
Chicago. 
*Anderson, Adah M., br. In., Northwest- 
ern Br. P. L., Chicago. 
;Anderson, Marion L., asst. P. L., Gales- 
burg. 
Andrews, Mae B., child. 
Rockford. 
Anna, The Stinson Mem. L. 
Arras, Ruth E., asst. P. L., Belleville. 
yArthur, Alice E., In. P. L., Streator. 
yArzinger, Mrs. Katherine L., In. P. L., 
Geneseo. 
Assumption P. L. 
Atkinson P. L. 
+Aubere, Rubie F., In. P. L., Havana. 
Aurora P. L. 
yAustin, Josephine, 
Park. 
yAyres, Mary A., child. In. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Burlington, Vermont. 
*Babcock, Helen S., br. In. South Shore 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 

Babitz, Walter, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
7Baehr, William, In., Augustana College 
L., Rock Island. 
Bailey, Dorothy, asst. 

State 1., Springfield. 
Bailey, Florence A., asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 
+Bailey, Frances W., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
7Baird, Mrs. Maud E., asst. Monmouth 
College L., Monmouth. 
Baker, Clara M., head circ. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 
+*Baker, Julia, br. In., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 
Baker, Maysel O’H., In. LaSalle-Peru 
Twp. H. S., LaSalle. 
Ballard, Elizabeth, In. Ida P. L., Belvi- 
dere. 


In. Cole P. L,, 


In, P. L, 


In. P. L., Forest 


Gen. div. IIl. 


Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., 
Joliet. 
*Barnett, Otto R., 684 Greenleaf Ave., 
Glencoe. 
Barrington P. L. 
Barry P. L. 
*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In. Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 
7*Bassett, N. D., pres. Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
Batavia P. L. 
*Batchelder, Annie, In. Marshall H. S. 
L., Chicago. 
Batchelder, Mildred, school In. specialist, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 
Baxter, Mary Jane, In. P. L., Arling- 
ton Hts. 
+Beale, Hazel I., In. P. L., Highland. 
*Beaton, David, Jr., 1 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 
;Beatty, Cora M., exec. asst. Membership 
Dept. A. L. A., Chicago. 
Becker, Mrs. Eleanor, asst. W. Deerfield 
Twp. P. L., Deerfield. 
7Beckwith, Helen, asst. P. L., Glencoe. 
t*Beem, Vilda P., In. Reddick’s L., Ot- 
tawa. 
+*Beeson, Nella B., readers adviser, P. L., 
Peoria. 
Behrens, Ray, Lake Forest. 
Bellwood P. L. 
7Benner, Anna, In. P. L., Urbana. 
7Berger, Harriet, asst. P. L., Danville. 
Bernhardt, Caroline, chief Accessions 
Dept. P. L., Chicago. 
Berns, Mrs. Max, trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 
*Bidwell, Addison, trustee, P. L., Free- 
port. 
7Bigelow, Mary C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 
Bignall, Lydia, asst. P. L., Marseilles. 
7Birkin, Jean, asst. P. L., Elmhurst. 
Black, Dorothy M., ref. asst. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 
7Blake, Maud, P. L., Chicago. 
+Blanchard, Julia E., ln. Wheaton Col- 
lege L., Wheaton. 
Block, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Blue Island P. L. 
*Boals, Minnie M., child. In. Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Boggs, Mrs. Clara F., In. Ira C. Reed 
P. L., LaFayette. 
+*Bond, Ethel, asst. prof. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sc., Urbana. 
Bookshop Bindery, 350 W. Erie St., 
Chicago. 
+*Booth, Mary J., In. E. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston. 
Borchelt, Louise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Bough, Helen, child. In. Legler Reg. 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 
+Bowen, Mrs. F. P., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 
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Bowman, Mrs. Earl, In. Greig Mem. L., 
Oneida. 

7*Boyd, Anne M., asst. prof. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Boye, Mrs. Inger, child. In. P. L., High- 

land Park. 

7Brady, Frank, Western News Co., Chi- 

cago. 

+Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A., br. In. P. L., 

Evanston. 

Brandt, Etta, In. Carnegie P. L., Carmi. 

Bredehoft, Nellie, Danville. 

Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst. Car- 

negie P. L., Paris. 

Brennan, Wintress, order In., North- 

western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Breuchaud, Virginia, In. P. L., Green- 

ville. 

7Briggs, Betty, child. In. P. L., Cham- 

paign. 

Brookfield Free P. L. 

Broughton, Beatrice, asst. P. L., Win- 

netka. 

Brown, Arthur H., trustee, P. L., River 

Forest. 

Brown, Dorothy, In. P. L., Kankakee. 
+Brown, Serena, In. Twp. P. L., Sheldon. 
+*Browning, Earl W., In. P. L., Peoria. 

Bruce, Mrs. Anna M., trustee, Lock- 

port Twp. L., Lockport. 

+Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn I., In. P. L., Ster- 

ling. 

Bryant, Esther E., asst. Gen. Div. Ill. 

State L., Springfield. 

+*Bryce, Jessie M., In. P. L., Downers 
Grove. 

7Buckley, Bertha, In. P. L., Dundee. 

Bull, Mary Lois, Univ. of Ill. L, 

Urbana. 

+*Burgmeier, John M. Burgmeier Book 
Binding Co., 1855-1861 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 

Burkhard, Mrs. Joseph, Freeport. 
*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., Hinsdale. 
*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In. College of 

Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
+Bush, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Peoria. 

Bushnell P. L. 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 

*Buxton, Mrs. Paul H., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 

+Buxton, Ruth, asst. P. L., Rockford. 

*Cahill, Walter, Chicago. 

Cairo P. L. 

Cambridge Twp. P. L. 

Carbondale P. L. 

Carlinville P. L. 

Carney, Vincent, trustee, Flagg Twp. 

L., Rochelle. 
+Carnovsky, Leon, Grad. L. Se., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago. 

Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 
*Carqueville, Marshall, California. 
7Carrithers, Nelle, In. Dominy Mem. L., 

Fairbury. 

Carrollton P. L. 
Carthage Free P. L. 
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Cartwright, C. M., trustee, P. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Cartwright, Emily H., In. P. L., Oregon. 

Centralia P. L. 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst. Free P. 
L., Glen Ellyn. 

*Chandler, Frank M., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Charbonneau, Audrey, asst. Reddick’s 
L., Ottawa. 

Charleston, Carnegie P. L. 

Chestnut, Sarah Orr, asst. P. L., Dan- 
ville. 

Chicago Heights Free P. L. 

Chidester, Maud, circ. asst. 
Evanston. 

Chillicothe Twp. Free P. L. 

Chouffet, Margaret, asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Christ, Emma J., asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Cicero P. L. 

Cisco, Willow Br. Twp. L. 

Cline Goldia, In. P. L., Waverly. 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner P. L. 

Cockle, Dorothy E., In. Twp. Free P. L., 
Manhattan. 

7Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In. P. L., Lake 
Bluff. 


P.. In 


Coleman, Henry, Education In. North- 
western Univ., Evanston. 
7Collier, Amelia, asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
Collins, Mrs. H. Keith, asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Collinsville Mem. L. 
Conover, Elizabeth, ref. asst. Lincoln 
L., Springfield. 
7Cook, Bertha, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 
Cook, Helen, asst. P. L., Pekin. 
Cooper, Josephine E., P. L., Rockford. 
7Corbitt, Anne, In. Shurtleff College L., 
Alton. 
Corcoran, Margaret, 
Springfield. 
Corse, Nancy M., asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Corwine, Eunice, Lincoln. 
+Coventry, Sarah, In. P. L., Edwards- 
ville. 
7Craig, L. M., Stappenbeck & Craig, 
Bloomington. 
Crain, Alma, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Cress, Jeannette, In. P. L., Hamilton. 
Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 
*Crowell, Lucius A., Chicago. 
Crozier, Mrs. Eva G., asst. P. L., Glen- 
coe. 
*Cunningham, Frank S., Chicago. 
7Curry, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Peoria. 
+*Curry, Elizabeth B., In. P. L., Kewanee. 
+Curry, Miriam, ref. asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
+Custer, Grace W., asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Dadant, Valentine, trustee, P. L., Ham- 
ilton. 
Danville P. L. 


In. Jr. College, 
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*Darlington, Genevieve, In. J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 
Davenport, May, In. Bryant-Bennet P. 
L., Salem. 
+Davies, Clara, 
Springfield. 
Davis, Anna L., In. P. L., Litchfield. 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur, In. Ricker L. of 
Architecture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
+Davis, Fleta M., head Ext. Dept. P. L., 


In. N. Y. A. of IIL, 


Decatur. 

Davis, Mary L., In. Senior H. S., Rock- 
ford. 

Davison, Florence M., asst. P. L,, 
Evanston. 


+*Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 
Day, Mrs. Wilbur, trustee P. L., Har- 


vey. 
Deadrick, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Carlin- 


ville. 

Decatur, P. L. 

Dechman, Ida Mae, asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 


Delavan, Ayer P. L. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In. Mar- 
shall. 

Dickerman, Katherine E., asst. P. L., 
Rockford. 

7Dill, Minnie A., In. P. L., Decatur. 

Dillman, Pauline I., In. Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 

+Ditto, Rebecca M., In. P. L., LaGrange. 

Dixon, Mrs. Esther, exec. asst. A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Dixon P. L. 

Doane, Dorothy, asst. Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

+Dobson, Olive, In. P. L., Barrington. 

Donaldson, May L., In. P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 

Douglass, Gracetta, asst. P. L., Streator. 

Downers Grove P. L. 

Doxsey, Geraldine, asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

*Duncan, Mrs. George, trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

*Duncan, Mrs. John, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Dwight P. L. 

*EKaman, Mabel, part time asst. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Earl, Mrs. Marietta H., In. W. Aurora 
H. S. L., Aurora. 

East St. Louis P. L. 

*Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., asst. Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Eckhardt, Max, trustee, P. L., Belle- 


ville. 

Egan, Mary A., In. P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Egermann, Mary B., In. Nichols L., 
Naperville. 


Ehn, Marita A., asst. P. L., Rock Island. 
Elgin, Gail Borden P. L. 
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Elliott, Jean Mac C., In. College L., 
Monmouth. 
Elmhurst P. L. 
El Paso, Board of Trustees, P. L. 
Ely, Margaret E., In. P. L., Berwyn. 
*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 
Erlandson, Ruth, asst. P. L., Galesburg. 
7*Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr., trustee, P. L., 
Kewanee. 
Errett, Julia C., In. P. L., Carbondale. 
+Estes, Grace W., asst. P. L. div. A.L.A., 
Chicago. 
Evans, Cecile, In. Training Sc. W. IIl. 
State Teachers Col. L., Macomb. 
Evanston P. L. 
yEverhart, O. C., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
Fairbury, Dominy Mem. L. 
+Falberg, Gladys, In. P. L., East Moline. 
+Faltysek, E. J., trustee, P. L., Oak 
Park. 
Farquhar, Alice, P. L., Chicago. 
+Farr, Lois, In. P. L., Pontiac. 
Farwell, Edward P. trustee, 
1124 Merrill, Winnetka. 
Fawcett, Suzanne, asst. P. L., Quincy. 
Fecker, Pauline, P. L., Danville. 
Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst. Lincoln L., 


Pr L. 


Springfield. 

*Felt, Anna E., financial sec., P. L., 
Galena. 

Fenneman, Nordica, asst. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 


Ferguson, Bertha M., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 


Ferrell, Hortense, trustee, P. L., El 
Paso. 

7Fesselmeyer, W. H., Literary Guild, 
Chicago. 


Field, Pearl, In. Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Fink, Julia M., In. P. L., Aurora. 
7Finney, May B., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 
7Fisher, Louise I., In. H. S. L., Peoria. 

Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, asst. P. L., 


Joliet. 

¢Flanders, Clover, ref. In. P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Flinn, Helen, asst. P. L., Highland 
Park. 


Foltz, Blanche, In. P. L., Cerro Gordo. 

Fontaine, Everett O., in charge of sales, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 

Forest Park P. L. 

*Forgan, James B., Jr., Chicago. 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., Chicago. 

*Forstall, Gertrude, Chicago. 

7Foster, Eliza B., asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Foster, Virginia, child. In. 
Quincy. 

Freeport P. L. 

*French, Randall, asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 

Gaddis, Henry, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

7Gale, Ellen, In. P. L., Rock Island. 

Galena P. L., 


Pp L., 
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Galesburg P. L. 
*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 
*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Highland 
Park. 
*Gallagher, M. F., trustee, P. L., High- 
land Park. 
Gane, Ruth, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
+*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. Garrett Bibli- 
cal Inst. L., Evanston. 
*Garnett, J. B., trustee, P. L., Highland 
Park. 
+Garrett, Fern, ref. asst. Ext. Div. Il. 
State L., Springfield. 
Garver, Willia K., order In. Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Gaylord, H. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geltosky, Helen Jean, asst. In. P. L., 
Harrisburg. 
Geneseo P. L. 
Geneva P. L., 
Gibson, Hamilton, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
Gilman, Grace Wilson, In. P. L., River- 


side. 

Gilmore, Sylvia C. asst. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

7Gingles, Mrs. Hope White, child. In. P. 
L., Moline. 


Glasgow, Stella, In. P. L., Lake Forest. 

Glen Ellyn Free P. L. 

Glencoe P. L. 

Glenview P. L. 

*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., In. Cornell 

Square Br. P. L., Chicago. 
7Goodale, Mrs. Eva E., In. Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 

7Goodall, Harriet, child. In. P. L., Hins- 

dale. 

Goodrich, R. C., D. Appleton century 

Co., Chicago. 
Goodwillie, Herrick R., trustee, P. L., 
River Forest. 

Grant, Edna, asst. P. L., Moline. 
7Graves, Mrs. Lucie D., In. P. L., Wyo- 

ming. 

7Gray, A. C., Eureka College L., In. 

Eureka. 
+*Gray, Blanche, in. P. L., Mattoon. 
Greer, Agnes F. P., director of train- 
ing, P. L., Chicago. 
7Greison, A. M., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 
Greve, Hattie L., In. P. L., Savanna. 
Gridley P. L. 
7Gubbins, Helen N., P. L., Chicago. 
7Guinn, Lillian M., In. Bradley Polytech. 
Inst. L., Peoria. 

7Guthrie, Clara, asst., Ill. State Normal 
L., Normal. 

Haase, Mrs. Helen K., In. P. L., Pekin. 

Hackett, Mrs. L. O., trustee, P. L., Tus- 
cola. 

*Hackman, Henry E., LaSalle. 

*Hagey, John F., 38 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. 

Halbert, Mary L., asst. P. L., Belleville. 
*Hall, Arthur, 231 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 
*Hamill, Alfred E., 208 S. LaSalle, Chi- 

cago. 
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Hamilton P. L., 
Hammond, Sarah S., 1802 LeRoy Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
yHanby, Bernadine C., asst. In. N. IIL. 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 
Hanna, Mrs. Mary L., In. P. L., Flora. 
Hardhoph, Jewel C., asst. A. L. A., Chi- 
cago. 
Hardin, Ruth, asst. Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 
Harding, Mrs. Orpha C., trustee, Cook 
Mem. L., Libertyville. 
Harnden, May, asst. S. Br., P. L., Oak 
Park. 
Harrisburg, Mitchell—Carnegie P. L. 
Harrod, Ethel, asst., Northwestern 
Univ. L., Evanston. 
Hart, Fay, In. Wheeler L., S. Ill. Nor- 
mal Univ., Carbondale. 
Hart, Lottie E., In. P. L., Palatine. 
Harvey P. L. 
Haug, Ethel, asst. P. L., Paris. 
fHavenhill, Lillian, In. H. S. L., Jack- 
sonville. 
Hawkins, Katie Lu. In. P. L., Geneva. 
Hay, Flora N., ref. In. P. L., Evanston. 
Heatley, Helen, Harvard Comm. H. S. 
L., Harvard. 
*Heicke, Dorothy, asst. P. L., Highland 
Park. 
Heindel, John H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 
*Hendee, Cora, In., Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
P. L. 
*Henderson, Fanchon, In. Albany Park 
Br. L., Chicago. 
*Henderson, Thomas B. G., Chicago. 
jHenkle, Herman H., instr. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Sch., Urbana. 
Hennessy, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 
Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In. Little Rock 
Twp. P. L., Plano. 
fHenrickson, Mrs. Eleanor, P. L., Rock- 
ford. 
*Herr, Mary E., In. Girls Latin School, 
Chicago. 
*Herschel, Paul E., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 
Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Chicago. 
Hertzberg Bindery, Des Moines, Ia. 
*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres. Hertzberg 
Bindery, Des Moines, Iowa. 
*Hessler, Mae C., ref. In. Gen. Div. III. 
State L., Springfield. 
Hewes, Mary E., In. P. L., Winnetka. 
Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. P. L. 
Highland Park P. L. 
Highsmith, Lois, In. Twp. L., Lawrence- 
ville. 
Hilboldt, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Cairo. 
;Hiler, Eila, P. L., Knoxville. 
Hillsboro P. L. 
Hilton, Mary, head Cire. Dept. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
Hinsdale P. L. 
*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 
Hoagland, Mrs. Gertrude Fox, ref. In. 
P. L., Oak Park. 
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+Holbrook, Frances E., In. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

Holcomb, Helen, 
Evanston. 

Hole, Miriam, In. H. S., Ottawa. 

Holt, Gweneth, In., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 
Rockford. 

Holmes, Enid A., P. L., Rockford. 

Homewood P. L. 

Hoopeston P. L. 

Horne, Isabel G., In. P. L., Maywood. 

Hoskinson, Alice, asst. Rockford Col- 
lege L., Rockford. 

Hostetter, Anita M., exec. asst, Bd. of 
education for librarianship, A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Hostetter, Carolee, P. L., Cairo. 

Hostetter, Marie Miller, asso. Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

tHouser, Minnie R., In. Lincoln College 
L., Lincoln. 

t+Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford. 

tHughes, Ruth P., In. P. L., Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna, In. P. L., Galena. 

Hull, Gladys V., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
t+Hume, Ben L., Macmillan Co., Chicago. 
*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 

Hunt, Sylva, In. Champaign Jr. H. S., 

Champaign. 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 

+Hurst, Dorothy O., asst. Ext. Div. State 
L., Springfield. 

fHutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In. P. L.,, 
Morris. 

+Hutchinson, Paul, trustee, P. L., Win- 
netka. 

*Insull, Samuel, Chicago. 

Irvin, Mrs. David D., trustee, P. L., 
Winnetka. 

Irwin, Florence, P. L., Peoria. 

yJackson, Anne Wakely, In. Ill. Se. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

+*Jackson, Fannie R., In. W. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 

Jackson, Rosa, In. P. L., Rushville. 
Jacksonville P. L. 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College L. 
Janvrin, Charles E., Urbana. 
7Jenkins, Katherine E., In. P. L., El 

Paso. 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., trustee P. 
L., Lake Bluff. 

Jenks, Jessie, In. Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville. 

+Johnson, Edith Aldrea, asst. E. Bluff 
Br. L., Peoria. 

Johnson, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Johnson, Louise C., asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Jones, Mrs. Grace A., In. P. L., Plain- 
field. 

Jones, Lillian, In. Villa Grove. 

Jorgensen, Lillian, asst. Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Judd, Grace, asst. P. L., Evanston. 


asst. catlgr. P. L., 
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Judson, James M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., trustee, Louis 
Latzer Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Kankakee P. L. 
Keane, Mary G., ref. In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 
Keck, Louise, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 
+*Kent, Lillian, In. Vespasian Warner P. 
L., Clinton. 
Kerley, Ruby, asst. Southern Ill. Teach- 
ers College, Carbondale. 
7Kerr, Thera B., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Ketcham, Florence L., P. L., Joliet. 

Kewanee P. L. 

Keyl, Lorena, asst. ref. In. P. L., De- 

catur. 
Kimes, Bertha M., asst. P. L., Streator. 
King, Elizabeth M., P. L., Chicago. 
Kissinger, Eloise D., asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Kitchell, Howell W., 231 S. LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

Kittler, Mrs. W. E., trustee, Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 

Knopp, Mrs. Vera G., In. Delos F. Dig- 

gins L., Harvard. 

Knoxville P. L. 

Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In. Northwest- 

ern Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kohner, Max, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 

Libertyville. 
Kosek, Anna A., asst. In. III. 
Historical L., Springfield. 
Kraft, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
+Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign. 
*Krause, Louise B., In. Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

+Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Krieger, Marjory, trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Krock’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Lacon P. L. 

Lafayette, Ira C. Reed P. L. 

LaGrange P. L. 

Lake Bluff P. L. 

Lake Forest P. L. 

*Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo. 

Larmon, Margaret E., asst. P. L., De- 

catur. 

Larson, Emily T., P. L., Chicago. 
+La Rue, Mary, catlgr. Gen. Div., Il. 

State L., Springfield. 

Lathrop, Mildred, asst. P. L., Elgin. 

*Latzer, Alice, trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Lawrenceville, Lawrence Twp. P. L. 
yLeek, Mary, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
*Leggett, William F., trustee, 

Evanston. 
Leland, Maybelle, In. Plum Mem. L., 
Lombard. 


State 


Pp. lL. 
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*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

*Levis, Mrs. R. H., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Lewis, Leora J., Compton & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Lexington, Smith L. 

fLibbey, Eleanor, In. New Trier Twp. H. 
Ss. L 


Libertyville, Cook Mem. L. 
Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 
Lies, Mrs. H., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Lind, Julia, P. L., Rockford. 
List, Virginia, asst. P. L., Streator. 
Litchfield, Carnegie P. L. 
Lockport Twp. P. L. 
yLong, Bernita, In. College of Law, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Lovell, Kenneth G., trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 

Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In. Free P. L., 
Shelbyville. 

*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Downers 
Grove. 

*McAdams, Mrs. John D., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

McCain, Margaret, ref. In. IIl. 
Teachers College L., Macomb. 

McCay, Harriet E., child. In. P. L., 
River Forest. 

McCoy, Edith C., In. Buffalo Twp. P. L., 
Polo. 

+McCoy, Mary E., In. Monmouth Col. L., 
Monmouth. 

FMcCulloch, Maxine, 
Decatur. 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst. P. L., Ke- 
wanee. 

McGuire, Vereta, P. L., Champaign. 

Machen, Bruce, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

*McKay, Elsie, In. P. L., Oak Park. 

McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine, In. P. L., 
Itasca. 

McLeansboro, McCoy Mem. L. 

+McMahon, Eva, In. N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, In. P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

t+McNamara, Hazel, In. Adams Mem. L., 

Prophetstown. 
Macomb P. L. 

+Maddox, Maude, asst., Vespasian Warn- 

er L., Clinton. 

*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 
Mangan, Patricia, P. L., Aurora. 
Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 

P. L., Chicago. 

¢Marsh, Florence E., In. P. L., Mar- 

seilles. 

7Marshall, Helen L., asst. P. L., Rock 

Island. 
+Martin, Mrs. 
Dwight. 
+Martin, Nelius, asst. P. L., Decatur. 


State 


child. In. P. L,, 


Clyde L, In. PB L, 
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Mason, Mary, asst. Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville. 
Mason, Mrs. S. E., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 
Mason City P. L. 
+Mather, Rose, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Maynard, Helen, trustee, P. L., Glen- 
view. 
Maywood P. L. 
*Maze, Adele H., br. In. P. L., Oak Park. 
Meharry, Emma, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Paxton. 
Mellinger, Louise, asst. Free P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights. 
Mendota, Graves P. L. 
*Menz, Mrs. J. B., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Merrill, Julia, chief P. L. Div., A. L. A, 
Chicago. 
Metcalf, Mary, asst. P. L., Metropolis. 
Metropolis P. L. 
7Metz, Jane, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
tMezger, W. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
fMicina, Sister Mary, Villa Nazareth H. 
S., Des Plaines. 
7Milam, Carl H., sec., A. L. A., Chicago. 
Milford Twp. P. L. 
Miller, Elizabeth, In. Oak Park br. L., 
Oak Park. 
Milles, Fern L., Forrest Park. 
*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., Chicago. 
+Minter, Mrs. Emily M., In. P. L., De- 
Kalb. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In. Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
Moderwell, Mabel C., circ. asst. P. L., 
Chicago. 
Moline P. L. 
Monmouth, Warren County L. 
Montgomery, Dr. E. B., trustee, F. P. 
L., Quincy. 
+*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr. P. L., Pe- 
oria. 
Morgan, Helen B., asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Morgan, Mamie M., catlgr. Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin. 
Morris, Cora Belle, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Olney. 
Morris, Mrs. Ella B., asst. P. L., Clin- 
ton. 
Morrison, Odell P. L. 
Morrow, John J., asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
Morse, Gertrude W., child. In. P. L., 
Evanston. 
Morse, Lucia Burton, trustee, 
Downers Grove. 
*Mose, Einar, ref. In. John Crerar L., 
Chicago. 
+Mosiman, Ella, In. P. L., Minonk. 
Mostowski, Stanley, Jr., trustee, Cicero. 
Mourek, Anton P., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
Moyer, Florence M., asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
Mt. Vernon P. L. 
Mudra, Frank, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 


P. L., 
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Mulberry, Mrs. Catherine, state chair- 
man Child. Reading and L. Service, 
Ill. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
9435 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 

Murray, Grace, In. P. L. Elmhurst. 

*Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 

Naperville, The Nichols L. 

Nashold, Lenora, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

7Nelson, Dorotha, In. Parlin P. L., Can- 
ton. 

Neponset P. L. 

Newlin, Mrs. Vera C., In. Carnegie P. 
L., Robinson. 

fNichol, Florence M., loan In. Gen. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

*Nickols, D. F., mgr. Ill. Pupil’s Reading 
Circle, Lincoln. 

Nichols, F. W., trustee, P. L., Evanston. 

Nienstedt, Hildred, In. N. Central Col- 
lege L., Naperville. 

tNoggle, Wave L., Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 

Norman, George H., Western News Co., 
Chicago. 

Norman, Oscar E., In. Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago P. L. 

Norton, Margaret, supt. Archives Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 
Novak, Joseph F., trustee, 

Cicero. 
Oak Park P. L. 
7Oakes, Charlotte, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
Odell P. L. 
O’Fallon, Woman’s Club P. L. 
*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, trustee, 
Evanston. 

Olin, Mrs. F. W., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Oliver, Katrine, In. Aurora College L., 
Aurora. 

Olney, Carnegie P. L. 

Olson, Marjorie, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 

Olson, Nelle A., supervisor of public 
school libraries, Winnetka. 

7Orman, O. C., In. Washington Univ. Law 
L., St. Louis. 

7*Osborne, Julia S., In. P. L., Sycamore. 

7Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Ottawa, Reddick’s P. L. 

+Paddock, Porter, trustee, Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Palatine P. L. 

Paoli, David J., trustee, Cicero. 

+Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Parks, Mrs. 
Marion. 

+Parson, S. F., trustee, F. P. L., DeKalb. 

Patterson, Mrs. James, P. L., Gales- 
burg. 

Payne, Kathleen M., asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 

Pearse, Langdon, trustee, P. L., Win- 
netka. 

+Pearson, Irene, child. In. P. L., Gales- 
burg. 


Pp L., 


P. L., 


Nannie G., In. P. L,, 
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Peoria P. L. 
Perrin, Laura, In. P. L., Waukegan. 
Pervier, Inez M., P. L., Sheffield. 
Peterson, Mrs. Helga E., asst. F. P. L., 
Glen Ellyn. 
7Pewe, Rose Ann, 
Island. 
Phelps, Rose, Green Hall, 
Chicago, Chicago. 
Phelps, Lou A., In. P. L., Sullivan. 
Pierce, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 
Plain, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
+Plotnickey, Mrs. Gertrude A., asst. In. 
Ill. State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 
+Pohle, Genevieve A., asst. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 
Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur. 
Polo, Buffalo Twp. P. L. 
Pontiac P. L. 
Powers, Margaret, asst. P. L., DeKalb. 
*Price, Anna May, 1545 Washington 
Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Princeton, Matson P. L. 
Princeville P. L. 
Prophetstown, Adams Mem. L. 
Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, trustee, 561 
Lincoln Ave., Winnetka. 
Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., trustee, P. L., 
Chicago. 
Putz, Lucille, In. St. Viator College L., 
Bourbonnais. 
Quincy Free P. L. 
Quinlivan, May C., asst. P. L., Quincy. 
Quinn, Matie K., cire. asst. P. L., 
Aurora. 
Rabjohns, Aileen A., asst. Gen. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., Chicago. 
Ray, Mrs. Luella, trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
yReber, Vivian M., In. Adams Mem. L., 
Wheaton. 
Reed, Jessie E., In. Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. Br. P. L., Chicago. 
Reese, Rosetta, In. Skokie Sc., 
netka. 
Reeves, 
Aurora. 
Reidy, Marguerite, asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Reiss, Anna D., trustee, P. L., Belle- 
ville. 
Reuss, Ruth, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Reyling, The Rev. August, In., Quincy 
College L., Quincy. 
Reynolds Community L. 
Richardson, Mrs. Deborah G., In. P. L., 
Moweaqua. 
Riley, Mildred R., In., Woodlawn br., 
Chicago P. L., Chicago. 
*Rinaker, Samuel M., Chicago. 

Rinard, Virginia, child. In. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 
7Ringering, 
River. 
Ringier, Margaret, In. P. L., Quincy. 
7*Ritter, Clement B., publisher and book- 

seller, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


asst. P. L., Rock 


Univ. of 


Win- 


Mrs. Edwina, asst. P. L., 


Leona, asst. P. L., Wood 
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River Forest P. L. 
River Forest, Rosary College. 
Robert, Mary, asst. P. L., Cairo. 
*Roberts, Elizabeth E., Chicago. 
*Robertson, Eleanor M., cat. 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 
Robinson, Carnegie L. 
Robinson, Agnes M., In. Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 
7*Robinson, Lydia G., ed. publications, 
Woodlawn Br., P. L., Chicago. 
Rochelle, Flagg Twp. P. L. 
Rockford P. L. 
Rock Island P. L. 

Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 
fRogers, Helene, executive secretary, 
Library Relief Fund, Springfield. 
*Rose, Sister Mary, In. St. Xavier Col- 

lege, Chicago. 
7Rose, Myrtle, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 
fRoss, Mrs. Ethel, In. P. L., White Hall. 
Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice S., asst. Pub- 
licity Dept., A. L. A., Chicago. 
Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
7Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In. P. L., 
Paris. 
Russell, Virginia, asst. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S. L., Cicero. 
Ryan, Charlotte, In. P. L., Jacksonville. 
Ryan, Felicia Mary, E. Bluff Br. 
Peoria. 
St. Charles P. L. 
Salem, Bryant-Bennet L. 
7Sandy, G. H., Exchange Div. Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. 
Sattley, Helen, P. L., Evanston. 
Savanna P. L. 
*Schaffer, John C., Chicago. 
Scheffler, Emma, asst. Gen. Div., IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 
Schinzel, Elsie, ln. Nichols Intermediate 
Se. L., Evanston. 
Schlosser, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 
Schocker, Elsie, asst. In. P. L., Rock Is- 
land. 
Schulling, Elsa E., asst., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
Scoville, Mrs. Dorothy J., 1321 Gar- 
rison St., Rockford. 
f#*Sears, Rose R., ref. In. Virginia L., 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 
Seeber, Dorothy, In. P. L., Benton. 
7Seegar, Hallie J., In. P. L., Beardstown. 
Seiwell, Sara Belle, In. P. L., Danville. 
Sexton, Meta M., catlgr. Univ. of IIL, 
Urbana. 
Shadel, Helen S., In. P. L., Pittsfield. 
t*Shanesy, Ralph D., trustee, P. L., 
Evanston. 
7Shanesy, Mrs. R. D., 2414 Pioneer Rd., 
Evanston. 
Sharp, Jean, In. Rockford College L., 
Rockford. 
Shaw, Margaret, child. In. E. Bluff Br. 
L., Peoria. 


reviser, 
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7Shea, Agatha, child. In. P. L., Chicago. 
Sheffield P. L. 
Shelbyville P. L. 
Shepard, Guy C., trustee, P. L., Evan- 
ston. 
Shilling, Franklin W., trustee, P. L., 
Decatur. 
Signor, Nelle M., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 
Silvis P. L. 
Simon, Mrs. A. H., 
Downers Grove. 
*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 
Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria. 
Singleton, Mildred, Univ. of Ill. L. Sc. 
Urbana. 
Skeels, Mabel, In. P. L., Mansfield. 
+*Skogh, Harriet M., supt. Gen. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
7Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., In. Ill. Wes- 
leyan Univ. Buck Mem. L., Blooming- 
ton. 
*Smith, Eunice C., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Smith, May E., catlgr. E. Il. 
Teachers College, Charleston. 
Smith, Nelle M., In. P. L., Petersburg. 
7Smith, Vera, In. P. L., Lockport. 
Snyder, Fanny, In. P. L., Peru. 
7Snyder, Helen L., asst. P. L., Freeport. 
7Southward, W. S., Edwin Allen & Co., 
Chicago. 
7Southwick, Lillie E., In. P. L., Hoopes- 
ton. 
Spofford, Walter R., In. University Club, 
Chicago. 
Springfield, Ill. State Historical L. 
Springfield, Ill. State L., Gen. Div. 
Springfield, The Lincoln L. 
+*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In. P. L., Gran- 
ite City. 
+*Stappenbeck, William, bookbinder, 
Bloomington. 
*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City. 
( Perpetual.) 
7Steele, Nell, In., Armour Inst., Chicago. 
Stephens, Cassie, In. P. L., Batavia. 
*Steuernagel, Bella, In. P. L., Belleville. 
Stone, Opal, asst. In. S. Ill. Normal 
Univ. L., Carbondale. 
*Stonemetz, Lila L., In. P. L., Fairfield. 
*Stoos, Mrs. Juanita Engstrand, Naper- 
ville. 
7Strait, Delphine, child. In. Reddicks L., 
Ottawa. 
7Strand, Ruth, asst. P. L., Elmhurst. 
Stransky, F. U., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 
Streator P. L. 
Sturgeon, Mrs. Ida L., In. P. L., Ma- 
comb. 
7*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book 
Bindery, Jacksonville. 
Swain, Lois, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 
*Swanson, Minnie M., In. Twp. P. L., 
Augusta. 
*Swift, Harold H., Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. 


trustee, P. L., 


State 
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Sycamore P. L. 

Tarnow, Charlotte E., asst. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 

Taylor, Beatrice, asst. P. L., Granite 
City. 

Taylor, Mrs. Earl, trustee, P. L., Kewa- 
nee. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In. Elizabeth 
McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 

Taylor, Thelma L., 417 E. 47th St., 
Chicago. 

+*Teal, Wm., 457 Villa St., Elgin. 

Teare, Dorothy, In. Deerfield-Shields 
H. S., Highland Park. 

Thompson, Sadie, Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Thomson P. L. 

Tillson, George W., trustee, P. L., La- 
Grange. 

Timmerman, Hazel, in charge Person- 
nel Div. A. L. A., Chicago. 

Tod, Ida F., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 

Toledo, Sumpter Twp. P. L. 

+Tomlin, Gwendolyn, asst. ref. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. 
P. L., Evanston. 

Toulon P. L. 

Townsend, Susan, asst. loan In. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Tremont P. L. 

7Trotier, Arnold H., catlgr. Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana. 

Troxel, Wilma, In. College of Medicine, 
Univ. of Ill., 1853 W. Polk St., Chi- 
cago. 

Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., trustee, P. L., River 


George H., trustee, 


Forest. 
Underwood, Maude, asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 
Urbana P. L. 
7*Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 
*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, 5044 N. 
Menard St., Chicago. 
Vandalia P. L. 
VanderVolgan, Mrs. Bessie M., asst. 
P. L., Batavia. 


Van Duzer, Edith, P. L., Rockford. 
7Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. Withers P. 
L., Bloomington. 
*Vergie, Kathryn, In. P. L., West Chi- 
cago. 
7*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head Ref. Dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 

Vilder, Fanny, In. P. L., Pana. 

Vincent, Mrs. F. W., trustee, P. L., De- 
catur. 

Vinton, Margaret E., asst. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship A. L. A. Chi- 
cago. 

Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., St. Vincent’s Home, 
Quincy. 

Vosper, Zaidee, B., ed. The Booklist, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 
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Voss, Frieda E., In. Alton H. S. L, 
Alton. 

Walker, C. L., trustee, 
Forest. 

Walker, Katherine, asst. James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 

Wall, Lenore, asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Waller, Josephine, N. Y. A. dist. super- 
visor, Benton. 

Waller, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Wandrack, Lura, In. P. L., Woodstock. 

+Warner, Hallie, acting supt. Ext. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Warren, May, trustee, P. L., Mansfield. 

Warren, Mildred, In. Twp. H. S., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Warrick, Elvin S., asst. in Math. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Waterman, Clinton Twp. L. 

Watts, Helen, In., West. Br., Lincoln L., 


P. L. River 


Springfield. 

Watts, Vera H., child. In. P. L., Dan- 
ville. 

Wayne, Mabel A., asst. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 


Wead, Miss Tilton, In. Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey. 
Weaver, Katharyne, In. P. L., Albion. 
Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln. 
Weedman, Mrs. Estella, In. P. L., Farm- 
er City. 
Welch, Eleanor Weir, In. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 
7Welden, Goddina L., In. P. L., Centralia. 
Wells, Mrs. F. L., trustee, P. L., 
Wheaton. 
Westmont, St. Joseph College. 
Wheaton, Adams Mem. L. 
Wheaton College L. 
Wheeler, Marcia, In. P. L., Hinsdale. 
t* Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of work 
with public schools, P. L., Chicago. 
*White, Ann David, Chicago. 
White, Carola, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
White Hall Twp. L. 
Whitmack, Ann, In. F. P. L., Wil- 
mette. 
*Whitman, Albert, publisher, 
Lake St., Chicago. 
*Whitman, Russell, Chicago. 
*Whitworth, C. R. Chicago. 
+Wiedeman, Bernice, In. Mitchell Carne- 
gie P. L., Harrisburg. 
*Wilkinson, Earl B., Chicago. 
*Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 
fWilliams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline. 
Williams, Elsie M., In. P. L., Tuscola. 
Williams, Lucy Parke, In. H. S. L., 
Bloomington. 
7Williamson, Mrs. R. L., In. P. L., Mt. 
Carroll. 
Williford, Carrie K., In. H. S., Elgin. 
fWillits, Mabel, In. Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 
fWilson, Alleen, In. McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 


560 W. 
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Wilson, Louis R., dean Graduate L., 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wilson, Martha, In., Lincoln L., Spring- 

field. 
Windes, Margery B., asst. P. L., Win- 
netka. 
Windsor, Elizabeth A., In. Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 
7*Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of IIl. 
L., Urbana. 
Windsor, Mrs. P. L., Urbana. 
Winnetka P. L. 
Wittke, Irma, In. DeKalb Twp. H. S. 
Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In. W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 
Wolf, Mrs. William E., In. P. L., Wood 
River. 
Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Chicago. 
Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., 7220 Bennett 
Ave., Chicago. 
Wood River P. L. 
Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., Bast St. 
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Woods, William F., 
Champaign. 
*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, trustee, P. L., 
Ridgefarm. 
t* Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. 
Wright, Laura L., In. P. L., Carrollton. 
Wurdell, Claire L., In. Douglas Twp. 
L., Gilman. 
Wynn, Curtis, In. P. L., Galesburg. 
7Yaggy, Thelma, head H. S. Dept., P. L., 
Evanston. 
+Yopp, Tessie, In. P. L., LaSalle. 
Yunker, Lucile, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Zaricor, Mrs. Joe, In. P. L., Metropolis. 
Zatterberg, Helen, Hild Reg. Br. P. L., 
Chicago. 
7Zearing, Lois M., Circ. asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
+Zepf, Charlotte, P. L., Chicago. 
Zerwekh, Norma A., asst. P. L., Pekin. 
7Zimmerman, Ruth, In. Ill. State Normal 


trustee, 


Louis. U. Training Sc. L., Normal. 
ABBREVIATIONS 

asso. associate L. lib 
asst. assistant In, librarian 
bd. boar mem. memorial 
br. branch mer. manager 
catlgr cataloger : north ; northern 
chge. charge period periodical 
child. children’s pres. president 
circ. circulation prof. professor 
dept. department P. public 
div. division ref. reference 
BE. east ; eastern Ss. south ; southern 
ed. editor se. school 
exec. executive sec. secre 
ext. extension sr. senior 
gen. general supt. superintendent 
H. S. high school twp. township 
Tl. Illinois univ. university 
inst. institute Vv. pres. vice president 
jr. junior Ww. west ; western 





* Life members. 
7 Registered at annual conference 1936. 
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